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PREFACE TO FOURTH IMPRESSION 

W HEN “ We Say ‘ No ’ ” was written, in the early 
months of 1935, it was still possible to believe 
in collective security. There were times, indeed, when 
I was assailed by doubts, when I wondered whether, 
in rejecting the half-way house to Peace which the 
League of Nations might become, I was not turning 
my back upon the only practical plan whereby the 
nations might be saved from the ruin and desolation 
of war. Many of my friends, whose passionate devo- 
tion to the cause of Peace was beyond question, were 
of that opinion. 

I wished that I could share their faith, but I could 
not. Yet I knew that I might be mistaken, that they 
might be right and I might be wrong. Only on one 
point was I absolutely sure of my ground — I was con- 
vinced that in no circumstances could participation in 
war be reconciled with the teaching of Our Lord and 
with a full acceptance of the Christian way of life. It 
was this conviction that finally decided me against any 
attempt at compromise with League principles. I 
could not support honestly any plan for Peace which 
relied, in the last analysis, upon the methods and 
instruments of war. 

To-day, it seems to me, the path of practical states- 
manship may be identified, much more clearly and 
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PREFACE TO FOURTH IMPRESSION 

epily, with the path of Christian Pacifism. The criti- 
cisms of the League and of League ideals, which proved 
a stumbling-block to many sincere peace-lovers at the 
time of the first publication of “ We Say ‘ No ’ ”, have 
been justified by events. Europe has been brought to 
the verge of war. That disaster has been averted— no 
one knows for how long— but only by the sacrifice of 
the principles upon which the League was based and 
at the cost of international Justice. Collective security 
lies dead in the mountains of Ethiopia, 

But its ghost still walks the corridors of Geneva and 
wails by the uneasy beds of statesmen. Attempts will 
be made — are now being made — to devise new formulas 
and methods which will give at least the illusion of its 
revival. 

In the circumstances, I have decided to allow all the 
references to collective security and to the League of 
Nations to remain unaltered. They will apply to any 
new system on these lines as they did to the old. The 
arguments against the idea that Peace can be based on 
force, or the threat offeree, and that armaments are an 
insurance against war, have not been impaired by the 
events of the last eighteen months or two years. Indeed, 
they have been strengthened. 

The third edition of “ We Say ‘ No ’ ”, therefore, 
goes to the printing press without revision or alteration. 
On the main theme, the Christian answer, as I conceive 
it, to militarism, the political philosophy of violence, 
and the delusion of the “just war ”, there is little that 
I could have added usefully. None of the attempts 
made by the Archbishops and other leaders of the 
Churches to reply to the Pacifist view calls for examina- 
tion in detail. They are all concerned tvith what the 
attitude to war of the Churches and of professing 
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PREFACE TO FOURTH IMPRESSION 

Cjhristians has been in the past, Christian Pacifism 
rests on quite another foundation — it refies on the words 
and the example of Our Lord, not upon ecclesiastical 
tradition or precedent. 

One point, however, I should like to make here. 
There are many people who are troubled by the fear 
that, if we cease to rely upon arms, and declare our 
intention, in no circumstances, to resort to war, or if 
any considerable body of persons in this country makes 
an avowal of complete and uncompromising Pacifism, 
we invite, not only invasion, but some form of Fascism. 
I have sketched, in outline, the answer to these fears. 
But since “ We Say ‘ No ’ ” was written, a detailed 
study of this aspect of Pacifism has been published, 
“ The Power of Non-Violence ”, by Richard B. Gregg. 
I commend all who have doubts on this score to its 
pages. The technique of non-violent resistance des- 
cribed there may prove vitally important, even decisive, 
in the history of mankind. 

Finally, to all who dismiss Pacifism as “ sentimenta- 
list ” I would suggest a perusal of Bertrand Russell’s 
latest work, “ Which Way to Peace ? ” Starting from 
different premises and written from a purely rationalist 
viewpoint, this remarkable book arrives at almost 
exactly the same practical conclusions as “ We Say 
‘ No ’ ” . And no one, I think, would venture to suggest 
that the brilliant and powerful intellect of Bertrand 
Russell is tinged, in even the slightest degree, with any 
form of sentimentalism. 

I welcome this book and the many other signs that 
more and more people are being forced by the logic of 
events to acceptance of the complete Pacifist position. 
In a world where the drift towards war appears to 
proceed at an accelerated speed, the best and, indeed, 
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PREFACE TO FOURTH IMPRESSION 

the only safeguard against measureless disaster is the 
creation of a large, active and informed Pacifist move- 
ment. We have the nucleus — a very substantial and 
considerable nucleus — of such a movement in Britain. 
Already, I believe, it is strong enough to ensure that 
the voice of conscience and of reason shall not be 
silenced by the beating of the drums. But it must 
grow still fiirther — ^very much further — and its members 
may have to make many sacrifices and endure much 
obloquy, before the menace of war is finally removed 
from Us. 

H. R. L. SHEPPARD. 

Peace Pledge Union 
96 Regent St., London. 
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PREFACE 


T here has never been a time in history when 
the desire for Peace has been so strong or so 
widespread as it is to-day. Throughout the world 
men and women are weary of war, and of the waste 
and suffering of war. 

But, paradoxically, we Hve in imminent danger of 
a new and more terrible death-struggle of the nations. 
The thing we hate and seek to avoid may yet overwhelm 
us. 

That is because, while we are perfectly sincere in 
wanting Peace, we don’t feel qxiite so sure of the other 
fellow’s sincerity when he says he wants it too. So we 
are trying to build up a Peace system on the founda- 
tions of force, and hedging it round with military 
sanctions. 

I do not believe that Peace can be established on 
such a basis. I am afraid that collective security may, 
in the end, prove a short cut to universal war. 

Yet I do not despair. I believe that the world will 
to Peace may yet be made effective. But this can only 
happen if we renounce war, not only formally, but 
absolutely and unconditionally. 

I want aU the nations to do that. I believe that 
they would, if only one of the Great Powers had the 
faith and courage to lead the way. I want Britain to 
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be that Power, and I want her to show that she is in 
earnest by disarming completely. 

Now, this seems a " tall order.” It is probably true 
that no Government would dare to take the “ risks ” 
of disarmament unless it were convinced that such 
was the popular will, that the great mass of thinking 
men and women in the country demanded it. But 
I believe that pohticians generally underestimate the 
strength of the Peace Movement, and that the general 
public is ready to accept very drastic measures if they 
offer a real hope of the abolition of war. 

In order to test this feeling, and to give Pacifist 
opinion a chance to crystallize, I launched my Peace 
Pledge, and invited individual men to sign an under- 
taking that they would have no part or lot in any 
future war. I have written this book in order to explain 
that Pledge, and to put before my countrymen the 
reasons why I consider it necessary. I have also tried 
to show why, in my opinion, those people are mistaken 
who, earnesdy desiring Peace, believe that it can be 
secured by systems of collective security. 

I may be told that l am a visionary, and that I am 
ignoring the facts of the international situation and of 
human nature. The facts of the international situation 
are not fixed and immutable. They would be trans- 
formed to-morrow if this country disarmed. The very 
existence here and elsewhere — ^similar pledges of non- 
participation in war have been signed extensively in 
the United States — of large numbers of declared Paci- 
fists is one of the facts of the international situation 
to-day. As to human nature, if it is natural to man 
to kill, it is surely more natural to kill a personal 
enemy, in the heat of passion, than to slaughter in cold 
blood someone against whom one has no grievance 
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whatsoever. Yet we have been successful, in every 
civilized country, in discouraging the killin g of personal 
enemies. 

Pacifism seems to me to be common sense. But I 
believe that war is not merely foolish, it is also wicked. 
This book has been written primarily from the stand- 
point of the Christian, who holds that war is contrary 
to the spirit and teaching of Our Lord. 

I am aware that many good Christians, while they 
abhor war, consider that it may yet be permissible 
and even necessary in certain circmnstances. I have 
endeavoured in these pages to convince them of their 
error. 

One final word. Those associated with the League 
of Nations Union and the Peace Ballot, or who support 
the partial systems of collective security embodied in 
the Pacts, may consider that I have been less than just 
to their genuine desire for Peace. The more strongly 
they feel that, the greater are the reasons why they 
should ask themselves : “ Are we being similarly un- 
just to those other people whose will to Peace we 
doubt, and against whose possible aggression we are 
trying to guard ? And may they not be similarly 
suspicious of us ? And if so, is there not something in 
the arguments of this book after all ? ” 

It would be indeed one of the most tragic blunders 
in history if a world, passionately desiring Peace, drifted 
again into war because no nation would believe in the 
honesty of the others, because every nation was afraid 
of its neighbours. But that blunder is all too possible 
if we continue to rely on the sanctions of force. 

H. R. L. S. 
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TWENTY-ONE YEARS AFTER 

I N September 1914 I knelt by a dying soldier. I 
had just arrived in France. He ^vas the first 
soldier I saw die. 

As I bent to catch his painfully-spoken words I 
discovered that he had little need of my ministry. 
He was thinking of a life that was still unborn. His 
wife was expecting a baby about Christmas. And he 
died thanking God that, if the child was a boy, he 
would never have to go through the hell of war. 

I learned from what the man said that his home was 
in the East End of London, but I could not ascertain 
his name. They were too busy where I was to bother 
about names. So I have never been able to find 
out if the child was born, and if it was a boy. 

That man believed what he had been told — that he 
was fighting in the war to end war. Iimmnerable others 
also believed it and died, as he did, at least happy in the 
thought that their sons would be spared their Calvary. 
These sons are of military age to-day. 

The eleventh of November, 1918. I had heard of 
the Armistice in advance, just in time to get hand- 
bills printed and distributed, inviting all who cared 
to do so to come to St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 
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TWENTY-ONE YEARS AFTER 

For twenty-four hours we had service after service. 
We sang simple hymns, offered up simple prayers of 
thanksgiving. We poured out our hearts in gratitude 
to God, not so much because He had given us the 
victory, not even because at long last the killing was 
over, but because there would be no more war. 

And to-day the nations are arming. Twenty-one 
years after the outbreak of war, seventeen years 
after the Armistice, the skies are dark once more. 

We gave thanks to God that there would be no more 
war, but we wanted Peace without being willing to 
pay its price. It is our fault that the world trembles 
once more on the brink of the madness of blood. 

It is our fault — ^the fault of Christian men and 
women in all nations, but especially of Christian men, 
because we have been unwilling to accept the practical 
implications of our Christianity. Our faith has been 
a shadow, not a flame. We have worshipped God 
for an hour or so on Sunday, and tried to safeguard 
the rest of the week by means of a " gentlemen’s 
agreement” with the Devil. So we have won the 
Peace that we deserve — a Peace precariously poised 
upon the points of bayonets. 

Peace cannot depend on armaments. It cannot be 
preserved by force. It cannot be organized, any 
more than Love can be organized. 

We all know that in our hearts. But we have been 
afraid to act upon that knowledge. “ It is not our 
business,” we have said. “We have given the poli- 
ticians a mandate — they know that we want Peace, 
that another war would mean the end of civilization. 
It is their job, not ours, to see that Peace is main- 
tained, that war does not come again. And they also 
want Peace. They have told us so, over and over 
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THE devil’s paradox 

again, in their speeches. Surely we can leave it to 
them,” 

Well, we have left it to them. And they have given 
us mechanized armies, squadrons of battle planes that 
darken the sun, bigger and better bombs, more lethal 
poison gas, God help the Peace that rests on such 
foundations ! 

But the fault is not the politicians’. It is our own. 
I believe that the great majority of the world’s states- 
men sincerely want Peace. But they are still hypno- 
tized by that Devil’s paradox : “ If you want Peace, 
prepare for war,” They believe in a Peace of penalties 
— that if only war can be made sufficiently terrible, 
it will never happen. That a system of Pacts and 
understandings, which make war automatic in certain 
eventualities, will prevent those eventualities arising. 

I can see their point of view. Their arguments are 
specious enough. And perhaps, for five, or ten, or 
twenty years, they will be able to slide from crisis to 
crisis, and still stave off the evil day. But it may 
come suddenly — ^like a thunderblast. 

They know that. But so long as they place 
“ security ” before Peace ; national interest, national 
prestige before Peace, they can do no other. They 
are doing their duty according to their lights. 

I do not propose to attack the politicians. I give 
them every credit for sincerity. They are probably 
far wiser than I am. But the wisdom of this world 
is foolishness with God, and I am God’s servant, 
pledged to obey His word. I believe that, at this 
time, a special responsibility rests upon all individual 
Christians and upon the Christian Churches. I be- 
lieve that the world is drifting towards war largely 
because we have not had the courage of our Chris- 
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TWENTY-ONE YEARS AFTER 

tianity, and that, even at the eleventh hour, we may 
yet transform the situation if we forget all that we 
have been told about “practical politics” and try 
instead a little practical religion. 

The dangers that the politicians see are real. They 
are trying to guard against them by measures which 
seem to them wise and prudent. Let us assume, for 
the moment, that they are wise and prudent — ^that, 
in fact, in the circumstances of to-day, they are taldng 
the best, and perhaps the only course that is open to 
them. 

That does not aiBfect our duty as Christians in the 
least. It only makes it more urgent. We have to 
change those circumstances. 

We can do that by stating the Christian attitude 
towards war, the attitude that is crystalUzed in the 
words of the Commandment, “ Thou shalt not kill ! ” 

Suppose that the Christian Churches in this country 
discovered that Commandment, and stated it, and 
said quite simply that the words meant exactly what 
they said, and all the flags and the drums and the 
bugles in the world could not alter or modify them 
one jot or tittle. 

Suppose that all the individual Christians in this 
country did the same — and pledged themselves 
publicly, bound themselves by a solemn undertaking 
that they would have no part or lot in any future 
war, that no matter what the circumstances of that 
war might be, they ’ivould not take up arms. 

Suppose, in short, that we took God’s ^vord seriously, 
that we decided He meant what He said, and resolved 
to obey Him. 

Do you think that would have no effect? Don’t 
you think that it ^vould change the circumstances in 
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ALWAYS THE OTHER MAN 

which the politicians had to act and make their plans ? 
Of course it would. They would be forced to try to 
find some other method of preserving Peace than 
armaments and Pacts of mutual assistance, which 
mean, in effect, agreements to fight. 

But other countries . . . ? 

Have you ever noticed that, whenever you are 
involved in a road accident, however slight, it is 
always the other man who is at fault ? That whenever 
anyone is involved in a road accident it is always the 
other man who is at fault? 

We’d all be safe drivers, and never have any sort 
of trouble, if there were nobody else on the highway. 
And everything would go smoothly at home and in 
business, if it weren’t for other people. 

But — ^have you ever tried meeting these other people 
half-way ? It’s wonderful how quickly most of them 
respond. 

Those other nations of whom we’re so much afraid 
consist of men and women like ourselves. They 
respond just as we do to “ the decent thing,” to an 
act of tnist. They’re just as good Christians as we 
are. Don’t you think they’d be interested in some 
millions of people deciding that Christianity and war 
were incompatible and that, at whatever cost to 
themselves, they must be true to Christ? Don’t you 
think that they might be forced to do some thinking 
of their own about war in the light of this strange new 
phenomenon ? 

And the moment people really think about war, 
instead of taking it for granted as a necessary evil, 
that moment war is finished. 

Then there are the Churches. If the Christian 
Churches in this country took the line I have sug- 
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TWENTY-ONE YEARS AFTER 

gestedj do you think that the rest of the Christian 
Churches throughout the world would remain silent ? 
They would commit spiritual suicide if they did. 

All very fine and large, you say, but I am forgetting 
about the Dictatorships. 

They are very powerful, these Dictatorships, but 
their rule rests, in the last analysis, upon the consent 
of those they govern. And have you noticed what 
happens when a Dictator invades the sphere of religion, 
and tries to assert his secular authority in spiritual 
affairs ? 

The most remarkable, and the most hopeful, thing 
in the world to-day is the way in which, under Dictator- 
ships, religion is finding its feet, Christianity is once 
more becoming a reality, and not merely an empty 
form, to those who profess it. 

Even of the Dictatorships we need not despair. 

But suppose I am unduly optimistic, suppose that 
we in this country pledge ourselves that never again 
shall we take part, in any circumstances, in war, 
and that our action awakens no answering echo in 
other lands. Suppose that the other Christian 
Churches of the world remain silent, that all the 
individual Christians in other lands merely shrug 
their shoulders, mutter something about “ these mad 
English,” and make no attempt to follow the lead we 
have given. 

Suppose tliat some Great Power, covetous of our 
wealth and possessions, takes advantage of our un- 
armed state, our pledge of non-resistance, to declare 
war upon us. Suppose we lose, one by one, our 
Dominions and Colonies overseas, and that an enemy 
invades our shores. 

Does that mean that war is right, or that we were 
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THE WAR TO PRESERVE PEACE 

wrong when we decided to obey God’s Commandment, 
“ Thou shalt not kiil ” ? 

Right and wrong aren’t fluid. The moral quality 
of an action doesn’t depend on its results. 

The fact that I may gain a personal advantage by 
stealing doesn’t make it morally right for me to do so. 
Even if I stole from people who wouldn’t miss the 
money and handed over the proceeds of my crime to 
the unemployed, it still wouldn’t be morally right. 

Still less could I justify killing a man, though I 
might think that the world would be a better place 
without him. 

Does it make any real difference to the moral 
quality of this action of killing if I put on uniform 
to do it, and if the majority of my fellow-countrymen 
consider it praiseworthy ? I can’t honestly think that 
it does. I have to answer to my conscience for what 
I do, and my conscience can’t get beyond that injunc- 
tion, “ Thou shalt not kiU ! ” 

I believe that, to a certain extent, even the politicians 
are beginning to realize that. But they can’t conceive 
of a world without war. They want Peace themselves, 
but they can’t credit the statesmen of other countries 
with wanting it too. And they’re convinced it’s their 
duty to prepare for a new and greater Armageddon. 
So they’re up against a double problem. How to 
increase armaments without alarming the public. 
And how, when war comes, to dope the consciences 
of those they send out to slaughter, so that they won’t 
have those inconvenient quahns about killing people. 

So we are being told that the only real hope of 
Peace is to establish a system of Pacts or guarantees, 
which will automatically bring this country into any 
future European War. In case we’re called upon to 
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II 

CHRIST AND THE WAR-MONGERS 


I REMEMBER once listening to a brilliant mono- 
logue against Christianity. It was in the days 
before I had ever even considered Ordination, and 
I must admit that I was greatly impressed. So 
were the other young men who were present — ^we all 
listened intently to the vibrant, passionate words of 
the arraignment. 

The wars for which Christianity had been respon- 
sible — the persecutions, the burmngs, the torturings 
— all the long, sad story of “ man’s inhumanity to 
man ” for close on 2,000 years. Smihng fields turned 
into desert, homes made desolate, millions of lives 
cut short in their fairest morning hour. 

“ And this is Christianity ! ” the speaker concluded, 
his voice ringing with scorn. 

A man who had been sitting quietly in a corner 
looked up. 

“ That isn’t Christianity,” he said ; “ that is the 
lack of it.” 

The spell was broken — the brilliant bubble 
pricked. 

I wish it were as easy to prick that other bubble of 
Christian militarism — to break the spell which still 
persuades so many sincerely devout men and women 
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CHRIST AND THE WAR-MONGERS 


that, even if war in the abstract is evil, some wars 
may be necessary and right. 

In my first chapter I assumed that war is always 
wrong, that it is contrary to the spirit and teaching 
of Christianity. But even while I did that I knew 
that many people would disagree, that there were 
thousands upon thousands of good Christians who 
would immediately say : “ But this isn’t Christianity 
as I understand it. There’s nothing in the Bible that 
makes patriotism a sin.” 

Let us get this straight at once. It is fundamental. 
And never mind how the Churches interpret Christ’s 
words ; let us go back to those words themselves ! 

“Right,” say our Christian patriots. “But you 
mustn’t pick and choose. You must take the Bible 
as a whole, and remember the Old Testament as 
well as the New. What about the wars of the Jews 
against the Philistines, wars waged under Divine 
orders? And even in the New Testament there are 
passages 

It is a curious thing how often those who say that 
you mustn’t pick and choose in the Bible do so them- 
selves. And you will notice how the Christian who 
seeks to justify war doesn’t want to take Christ as his 
first authority. He feels instinctively he is on surer 
ground with the Books of Joshua and Judges and 
Samuel, and only selects what, in the teachings of 
Our Lord, he thinks ^vill suit his purpose. 

However, we’ll take the Old Testament. We find 
there the Ten Commandments, and one of them is, 
quite unequivocally, “Thou shalt not kill.” 

But that has to be read in relation to the whole 
of the Old Testament background ? It doesn’t refer 
to killing in ^va^time, when to slay the enemies of 
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CHRIST AND THE WAR - MONGERS 

that wU be London or Manchester, Paris or Marseilles, 
Berlin or Munich, - Rome or Milan, there -will be no 
distinction of age or sex. 

You cannot expect chivalry from a bomb. The 
fiercest of the ancient Israelites was more pitiful than 
poison gas. 

So the Christian patriot needs those passages in the 
Old Testament that justify the slaughter of women 
and children. Modern warfare involves that, and on 
a larger scale than ever those warriors of old dreamed 
of. And those other passages that relate how the dead 
were mutilated — ^the Christian patriot must accept 
them also. War to-day means mutilation, both of the 
living and the dead. 

Please don’t think I am making debating points. 
This is far too serious for that. I am simply trying 
to drive home what War means. It is back now at 
exactly the point where it was when the Israelites 
came into Canaan. It is a struggle of populations. 
There is no restriction on massacre ; no close season 
for non-combatants. The only difference is that the 
scale is immeasurably larger — we have nations instead 
of tribes — and the technique of slaughter has been 
improved out of all recognition. 

So, when you go to the Old Testament to justify 
war, you are not finding excuses for the charge of the 
Light Brigade, or the Thin Red Line, or Sir Richard 
Grenville’s last fight, or any other heroic and colourful 
episode in history. You are finding excuses for all 
the cruelties of Joshua’s campaigns, plus the blind 
horror of the new scientific warfare. 

And, in any case, is the Old Testament a reliable 
guide to conduct in the modern ^vorld ? If it were, 
those of us ^vho could afibrd it would be permitted 
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“not peace, but a sword” 

to have as many wives and concubines as Solomon, 
and “ stubborn and rebellious ” sons would be stoned 
to death. 

But need I go on ? We all know — even the Christian 
patriot knows — that the Old Testament requires to be 
interpreted in the light of the New. But there are 
certain passages in the New upon which, as I have 
mentioned, the defender of war relies. Taken in 
conjunction with the historical books of the Old 
Testament, they constitute his case that warfare is 
not necessarily un-Christian. 

Some of these passages are sayings of Our Lord. 

In the Gospel According to St. Luke, Christ is 
represented as saying : “ When a strong man armed 
keepeth his palace, his goods are in peace.” 

Matthew, Mark and Luke all quote Him in almost 
identically the same words : “ Render unto Caesar 
the things which are Caesar’s ; and unto God the 
things that are God’s.” 

And when He sent out the Twelve Apostles to 
preach. He said, “ Think not that I am come to send 
peace on earth : I came hot to send peace, but a 
sword.” 

In his admirable book. Peace with Honour, Mr. A. A. 
IvClne has examined the first t^vo of these texts. He 
points out that the sentence about the “ strong man 
armed ” is followed by another : “ But when a 

stronger than he shall come upon him, and over- 
come him, he taketh from him all his armour \vherein 
he trusted, and divideth his spoils.” 

Now, it might be thought that the first sentence of 
these two justified “ preparedness,” and the second 
the Treaty of Versailles. But is not the essential 
thought the same as that which Our Lord expressed 
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elsewhere ; “ All they that take the sword shall 

perish with the sword.” 

If history has any lesson for mankind it is surely 
this, that while force may keep a nation’s goods in 
peace for a time, in the long run “ a stronger ” always 
arises. Where are the Empires of yester-year ? Mus- 
solini rules in Rome, but it is no longer the Rome 
of the Caesars, drawing tribute from the ends of the 
earth. Spain has had her hour, and France — and it 
is all as a dream that has passed. And how much of 
old dominion — how many conquerors and kings — 
have been blotted out by the sands of the desert ? 

I hardly think it is necessary for Mr. Milne to 
explain that, in the context from which these sentences 
were taken, Christ was talking of the casting-out of 
devils. We can afford to take the words at their 
face value, as they stand. They warn us that, if we 
trust in force, it will fail us in the end. 

“Render unto Ceesar . . .” “The interesting 
thing about these words of Christ’s,” says Mr. Milne, 
“ is that they were not said to the Romans but to the 
Jews ; and the Jews were a conquered race.” Our 
Lord is preaching non-resistance ; submission to 
authority even when that authority is founded on 
usurpation or conquest and exercised unjustly or 
capriciously. 

National pride revolts at the idea of tame sub- 
mission to an alien yoke, and the Jews were a stiff- 
necked people. They liked Roman rule as little as 
we should like German. But Christ cared nothing for 
national pride. In effect, He told this people, with 
its long tradition of warfare, its faith in Jehovah as 
the God of Battles, that their land %vas now a Roman 
prownce, and they must accept the fact. 
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RENDER Unto c^sar- 
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But it is one thing to submit to injustice patiently, 
and another to become active doers of evil. So Our 
Lord made it quite clear that there were limits to the 
obedience which could properly be given to authority. 
“ Render unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s ; 
and unto God the things that are God’s.” A man 
must obey the Powers that be even when it is against 
his interest or hurtful to his pride to do so ; but he 
must not obey them against his conscience. 

So this text, so often quoted in support of the claim 
of the State to make soldiers of its citizens if it considers 
it necessary, in reality has precisely the opposite effect. 
If war is morally wrong, if it is contrary to the teach- 
ings of Christ, we are no more entitled to engage in it 
than we are to worship idols or to commit adultery. 
And no orders which we receive from authority can 
alter our personal responsibility in the slightest. 

In such circumstances, what does “ Render unto 
Caesar the things which are Caesar’s ” mean ? Simply 
that, if our rulers go to war, we are not entitled to 
try to stop the war by force. Revolution is ruled 
out, even if its object is to restore Peace. And if, 
in the event of war, we are sent to prison as con- 
scientious objectors, we must not resist the officers 
who arrest us. We must “ go quietly.” 

This is not quite so one-sided as it sounds. I hope 
and believe that, if another war breaks out, there 
will not be enough prisons to accommodate all the 
conscientious objectors who will refuse service in the 
Forces. 

Now we come to the third quotation. We may 
regard it as a prophecy ; as a plain statement of the 
fact that misconceptions of Christianity would lead 
to wars of religion, persecutions, martyrdoms. That 
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has indeed been the case. You remember Swin- 
burne’s passionate lines : 

Face loved of little children long ago, ' 

Head hated of the priests and rulers then . . . 

Say, was not this thy Passion, to foreknow 
In death’s worst hour the works of Christian men? 

They are all too true. 

But if we suggest this interpretation, we are making 
an unnecessary concession to the Christian patriot. 
We are accepting, as he does, that the words refer 
to war. They don’t. We will ask the Christian patriot 
to read on. Our Lord continues : 

“For I am come to set a man at variance against 
his father, and the daughter against her mother, and 
the daughter in law against her mother in law. 

“ And a man’s foes shall be they of his own household. 
“ He that loveth father or mother more than me is 
not worthy of me : and he that loveth son or daughter 
more than me is not worthy of me, . . . 

“ He that findeth his life shall lose it : and he that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it.” 

Christ was thus warning His disciples of the diffi- 
culties which all who embraced His teaching would 
meet in their o^vn homes. New ideas are explosive 
in their effects. Those who accept them are, all too 
often, condemned to loneliness and misunderstanding. 
Their parents cannot understand why a promising 
career should be sacrificed to “ impracticable idealism.” 
Their wives say : “ But you have a duty to me. 

Suppose you lose your job because of this nonsense. 
You’re not entitled to t^e risks like that. And what 
are all my friends going to think ? ” Or, a little later : 
“ Other women get new clothes. Their homes look 
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FOES OF OUR OWN HOUSEHOLD 

nice. These crazy ideas of yours are impossible. 
Look what they’ve reduced me to ! I haven’t a rag 
to my back. And look at that shabby carpet ! And 
the whole place needs to be redecorated. And I’m 
sick of that old furniture ! Everybody is sorry for 
me, married to you, and you don’t know how 
humiliating that is to a woman. But of course you 
don’t care. You don’t love me any more. You can’t, 
or you wouldn’t go on like that.” 

It’s difficult to fight against that sort of thing. 
And a man’s own heart wiU whisper to him : “ It is 
rough on her, you know, and, after all, she is your 
\vife. You promised to comfort and honour her, love 
her and cherish her.” Or, more insidious stiU, it \vill 
say ; “ It doesn’t matter about us, but there are the 
kiddies. They’re entitled to their chance, and they 
won’t get it if this goes on. I don’t know how I’m 
going to be able to educate them properly, I don’t 
even know how I’m going to clothe them decently, 
or how long they’ll have enough to eat. And they 
don’t understand — they can’t understand.” 

I sometimes think that it must have been harder for 
the early Christians to overcome these insidious foes 
of their o'wn household, who appealed so strongly to 
their natural affections, than it ^vas to defy the stones 
and scomrges of their persecutors, the devouring flames 
and the %vild beasts of the arena. But Christ was quite 
definite — the sacrifice had to be made. Duty to God 
must come before- duty to the family. 

All this has only a historical interest to the Christian 
patriot. But let him think for a moment of his own 
attitude to the man who refuses military service for 
conscience’ sake, of the attitude of the modem State 
and general public opinion to such a man in wartime, 
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and he may realize that these words of Our Lord’s 
have a very personal application to the Christian 
who takes seriously the Commandment : “ Thou 

shalt not kill.” 

And if, on further reflection, the Christian patriot 
should become convinced that war is contrary to the 
spirit of Christianity, then the passage becomes of 
vital importance to him. He started by using one 
isolated sentence in it as an excuse for his old attitude. 
Now he has to face the challenge of the whole. 

But the Christian patriot, of course, is still uncon- 
vinced. He tries a new tack. He now switches over 
to St. Paul. If Christianity and war are incompatible, 
he says, why the insistence on military images in the 
writings of the Great Apostle ? Why the idea of 
the Christian spldier? 

For instance, in the Epistle to the Ephesians we find 
such phrases as “ the whole armour of God,” “ the 
breastplate of righteousness,” “ the shield of faith,” 
“ the helmet of Salvation,” and “ the sword of the 
Spirit,” and gather that St. Paul pictures the Christian 
as a fully equipped Roman legionary. 

The Apostle used the phrases he thought best 
calculated to grip the imagination of those he was 
addressing, but did he therefore seek to justify war ? 
In the very passage which exhorts us to “ put on the 
^vhole armour of God ” we find the following : 

“ For we %vrestie not against flesh and blood, but 
against principahties, against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places.” 

Doesn’t that describe, quite accurately, what the 
conscientious objector does when he refuses to bear 
arms ? 
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“vengeance is mine” 

And to emphasize the fact that here is no justification 
for militarism, we are told, stiU in the same passage, 
that our Christian soldier must have his “ feet shod 
with the preparation of die gospel of peace.” 

Or we turn to the Epistle to the Romans and we 
read : 

“ Bless them which persecute you : bless, and 
curse not. . . . 

“ Recompense to no man evil for evil. . . . 

“ If it be possible, as much as heth in you, live 
peaceably with aU men. 

“ Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather 
give place unto wrath : for it is written. Vengeance 
is mine ; I wiU repay, saith the Lord. 

“ Therefore if thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if 
he thirst, give him drink : for in so doing thou shalt 
heap coals of fire on his head. 

“ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good.” 

I have known Christian patriots to read this passage 
and seize upon one sentence of it only : “ If it be 
possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably wth 
all men.” But, they say, it isn’t possible ; the other 
people won’t let us live peaceably with them. 

They don’t see that the responsibility is placed on 
us, not on the other people. “As much as lieth in 
you, live peaceably wth aU men.” If we don’t, it is 
because of some shortcoming, some failure in our- 
selves. 

And now, what does Our Lord say? I quote 
from the Sermon on the Mount : 

“ Blessed are the peacemakers : for they shall be 
called the children of God . . . 

“ Ye have heard that it was said by them of old 
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time. Thou shalt not kill ; and whosoever shall kill 
shall be in danger of the judgment : 

“ But I say unto you, That whosoever is angry 
with his brother without a cause shall be in danger of 
the judgment . . . 

“ Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth : 

“ But I say unto you. That ye resist not evil : but 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn 
to him the other also . . . 

“ Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. 

“ But I say unto you. Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefully use you, and persecute 
you , . . 

“ For if ye love them which love you, what reward 
have ye? do not even the publicans the same? 

“ And if ye salute your brethren only, what do ye 
more than others ? do not even the publicans so ? ” 

Can anyone, reading this, honestly say that war is 
permissible to the Christian ? Only, I suggest, if he 
takes the view that religion is entirely divorced from 
citizenship. And Our Lord has something to say 
about that : 

" No man can serve two masters : for either he will 
hate the one, and love the other ; or else he will hold 
to the one, and despise the other. Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon.” 

Whom do you think that the war-mongers serve? 
Whom would we be serving if we listened to them, if 
we marched away to war ? Wouldn’t the roll of the 
drums be a defiance of God, as well as a defiance of 
whatever enemy ^ve had to fight? 
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I GALL IT MURDER 
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I remember hearing, during the last war, that 
some official person had had the bright idea of sup- 
pressing a book written, I believe, by the late Bishop 
Gore on the Sermon on the Mount. I remember, also, 
the indignant comment of a brother-chaplain : 

“ But how ridiculous 1 Everybody knows that sort 
of thing is purely academic. It has nothing to do with 
the war ! ” 

I do not believe that Christ meant the Sermon on 
the Mount to be “ purely academic.” I do not 
believe that Christianity is “ purely academic.” 

If it is, what is the good of it. If we do not accept 
Christ’s words as a way of life, why pretend to hold 
them in reverence? Would it not be more honest 
to reject them altogether, to stop calling ourselves 
Christians ? 

Each of us must choose for himself. But I suggest 
that we should choose with our eyes open, not deluding 
ourselves. And the Christian attitude to war is exactly 
the same as the Christian attitude to sin. You know 
the story? 

A man had come back from church, and his wife 
asked him what the sermon was about. “ Sin,” he 
rephed. “ Oh, and what had the minister to say 
about sin?” “He was against it.” 

No ingenious sophistry, no twisting of words and 
phrases, can alter the fact that Christ is against ^var, 
even when undertaken in defence against aggression. 
Therefore the Christian must be against it. As Lowell 
wrote in the Biglow Papers : 

Ez fer war, I call it murder — 

There you hev it plain an’ flat ; 

I don’t need to go no furder 
Than my Tcstymcnt fer that. 
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The trouble is that we don’t go to our Testament ; 
or, if we do, the words are so familiar that we no 
longer bother about their meaning. 

Otherwise there would be no such thing as a Christian 
patriot. 
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TRYING TO TAKE IN GOD 


T he last chapter ended with a quotation — or 
rather, part of a quotation, from the American 
poet, James Russell Lowell. After the four lines 
which declare that war is murder, he goes on : 

God bez sed so plump an’ fairly, 

It’s ez long ez it is broad, 

An’ you’ve gut to git up airly 
Ef you want to take in God. 

I have an uneasy feeling that this is exactly what 
a great many estimable people are trying to do to*day. 
They are trying to take in God. 

We have already examined the position of the 
Christian patriot. But there is a more subtle — and 
perhaps more dangerous — ^patriotism which has 
appeared in the world during recent years. For ■\vant 
of a better name we may perhaps call it the patriotism 
of humanity. 

Disraeli once mote of “ that great nation of nations. 
Humanity.” In his day it was only a picturesque 
phrase. But there are now large numbers of people, 
in our own and other lands, who are endeavouring 
to make it a reality. They want to create an inter- 
national super-State. They see in the League of 
Nations the nucleus of that World Community. 
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They serve that ideal as other people serve the land 
of their birth. 

It is a lofty ideal. Those who hold it would say 
that there is nothing in conunon between it and the 
crudity of patriotism. I am reminded of the Temp- 
tation in the Wilderness. 

“ The devil taketh him up into an exceeding high 
mountain, and sheweth him all the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them ; 

“And saith unto him. All these things will I give 
thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me. 

“ Then saith Jesus unto him. Get thee hence, Satan : 
for it is written. Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and him only shalt thou serve.” 

Unfortunately, however, the answer of these League 
enthusiasts is not the one that Our Lord returned. 

But what , is the connection ? The international 
idealists are genuinely puzzled. They want peace 
quite as much as we do. They are serving no national 
or selfish ends. And it is only in the World State 
that there can be realized the vision of the prophet : 
“ The wolf and the lamb shall feed together, and the 
lion shall eat straw like the bullock. . . . They shall 
not hurt nor destroy in all my holy moimtain, saith 
the Lord.” 

It sounds reasonable enough. Whatever conflict 
there may be bet^veen Christianity and patriotism, 
surely there can be none bet%veen Christianity and 
internationalism. 

Wait a moment, however. What is the foundation 
on which this World State is to be built? Isn’t it 
the same as the foundation of the national State — 
force? How is it to be established? In the same 
way as Empires usually are established. By force. 
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JINGOES OF THE LEAGUE 

The dream of the World State is simply the old 
dream of World Empire in a new disguise. The Peace 
which it would establish would be only another Pax 
Romana — a Peace of the sword. 

Absurd ? Under the Protocol of 1924, which ardent 
League of Nations supporters still regret, each signatory 
State was to co-operate in defence of the League 
Covenant and in resistance to aggression “ in the 
degree which its geographical position and its particu- 
lar situation as regards armaments ” allowed. War 
was declared illegal, unless — and this is the vital point 
— ^in cases where a nation was acting in self-defence, 
resisting an act of aggression, or where it had taken up 
arms on behalf of the League against a recalcitrant State. 

The Protocol was not adopted. The nations saw 
the shadow of the World Empire and recoiled from 
it. But since then we have had the series of Regional 
Pacts, beginning with Locarno, which may be said to 
go part of the way to the same objective. 

And the Jingoes of the League — EWorld Empire has 
its Jingoism too — are still hankering after the ideas 
of the Protocol. Those who filled up the Peace 
Ballot, promoted by the League of Nations Union, 
will remember that one of the questions they were 
invited to answer was whether they were prepared 
to support the use of force against an aggressor. 

In this theory — that force used against an aggressor 
by a combination of “ law-abiding ” nations is legit- 
imate — and in the various Pacts, we have the basis 
of the “ War to Preserve Peace ” of which I spoke in 
the first chapter. 

But, say our Internationalists, this is the only thing 
the practical peacelover can do in the circumstances 
of the modem world. We admit that, in certain 
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eventualities, these Pacts and pledges mean war, but 
without them, war wiU be absolutely inevitable. They 
at least offer us a chance of avoiding it. We must 
take risks for peace. 

How does Lowell put it? 

You’ve gut to git up airly 
Ef you want to take in Gk)d. 

If war is wrong, it doesn’t matter whether it is 
embarked upon by a group of States, acting co- 
operatively to vindicate the League of Nations, or in 
accordance with the terms of a Pact. It is murder just 
the same. It is a crime against God and against man. 

We are too fond of drawing unreal distinctions. “ I 
shall not take part in any Imperialist war,” says the 
class-conscious proletarian. “But, of course, a war 
to overthrow capitalism — that would be quite a 
different thing.” “ I take a solemn pledge against 
all war,” says the Internationalist, “ except such 
wars as may be necessary to maintain Peace.” 

Both alike are deceiving themselves. And the 
Christians among the Internationalists are trying to 
take in God. 

Let us look for a moment at the Pacts and the 
League. In effect, the Pacts are alliances. 

“ Not so,” say the Internationalists ; “ under Locarno, 
for instance, we are bound to go to the assistance, 
not only of France, if she is attacked by Germany, 
but also of Germany, if she is attacked by France.” 

Imagine the outcry if France did attack Germany, 
and the British Government proposed to implement 
our obligations, and fight by the side of the Germans. 
There might very easily be a general strike to make 
our participation impossible — a general strike in ^vhich 
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ALLIANCES IN DISGUISE 

the great body of public opinion would be sympathetic 
to the T.U.G. Why should we try to bolster up a 
Dictatorship, of whose methods and leaders we dis- 
approved intensely ? Why should we, for the sake 
of Herr Hitler, take up arms against one of the last 
of the Democracies of Europe ? 

If this is the case, Locarno is only an Anglo-French 
alliance in disguise. 

Frankly, I do not believe in the Pact-makers. I 
cannot escape from the uneasy suspicion that every 
Power which signs a Pact does so with certain mental 
reservations, and that, when the time of test comes, 
the whole elaborate system of guarantees will break 
down. What we shall then get is not a group of nations 
combining against an aggressor, but two groups of 
nations arrayed against each other, and each prepared 
to advance irrefutable proof that there has been 
aggression by the other side. 

The Pacts, in short, are not so much a contribution 
to Peace as a “ cover ” under which war may be 
prepared. They make expenditure on armaments 
respectable. A nation which has incurred obhgations 
must put itself in a position to meet them. And when 
war comes, “ the national honour demands that we 
redeem our bond.” 

But, the Internationalist objects, you’re trying to 
have it both ways. You’ve just been saying that, if 
France invaded Germany, we’d throw Locarno over- 
board. 

Have you ever heard of propaganda? Do you 
think that, in such a case, France wouldn’t be able 
to justify her action by some story which would appear 
quite convincing to her own nationals and to every 
country that tvanted to believe her? 
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We probably would end by meeting our obligations 
under the Locarno Treaty. But we would meet them 
by coming in on the side of France — because the real 
aggressor was Germany, and France had been forced, 
for reasons of self-preservation, to put herself “ tech- 
nically” in the wrong. 

I am not in love with modem Germany, but I like 
war still less. And I want to make the Internationalist 
face pp to the truth about these Pacts. When he thinks 
of our Locarno obligations, doesn’t he always think of 
them in terms of security for France ? Has he ever 
seriously visualized the situation with France as the 
invader of Germany? France wouldn’t do such a 
thing ? The Ruhr ? Oh, there were exceptional 
circumstances in the case of the Ruhr. 

I want the Internationalist to realize that there 
always are “ exceptional circumstances ” to “justify ” 
the invasion of one country by another. And that, 
in the case of every Pact, there are certain of the 
signatories who have common interests or sympathies, 
and who regard certain of the other signatories as 
natural rivals and enemies. The Pact is an insurance 
against these rivals or enemies. Thus there are formed 
groups %vithin the Pact. 

So far as practical peacemaking is concerned, there- 
fore, I cannot honestly see that Pacts are any improve- 
ment upon alliances. 

Much the same considerations apply in the case of 
the League of Nations. The League is, and can be, 
no better than -the States which compose it, and 
whose official representatives sit in the Assembly or 
on the Council. Their jealousies, their suspicions, 
their fears dominate Geneva. 

There is much eloquence at the Assembly meetings. 
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RECIPE FOR WORLD EMPIRE 

Tribute is paid, in many an impressive peroration, to 
idealism and international goodwill. But strip the 
speeches of flowery phrase and pious aspiration, and 
what do we find ? Each of the orators is concerned 
only with the interests of his own country ; none of 
them is prepared to make any real sacrifice for the good 
of the world as a whole. 

But the League has never had a fair chance ? If it 
had more power, if the member States were really 
prepared to support its decisions ; if it had got proper 
backing, for instance about Manchuria ? 

You see how again the idea of force appears. But 
if this did happen, can anyone doubt that in a relatively 
short time the League would be “ run ” by a little 
group of Great Powers who, because they supplied the 
fleets and the armies and the aircraft which imposed 
its will upon the world, would demand a dominant 
voice in its policies? 

That would mean World Empire, but not necessarily 
world peace. Empires have been rent by civil war 
before to-day. Some of the smaller Powers might 
rebel. The Great Powers might quarrel among them- 
selves, and two formidable rival groups, each invoking 
the name of the League, fly at each other’s throats in a 
cataclysmic strife. 

The true Internationalist, however, wants an Inter- 
national force, under the League’s o\vn officers. All 
mili tary aircraft, especially, would be under the 
League. 

But is he sure that this might not, in the end, be 
even worse ? He would be creating a “ Prajtorian 
Guard ” ^vhich might develop along highly dangerous 
fines. 

There is, in truth, no real security for ^vorld peace 
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and good government under the League of Nations 
or any other system whose ultimate sanction is force. 

An unnecessarily pessimistic conclusion, thinks the 
Internationalist. But my pessimism is easier to defend 
than his optimism. It is not many months ago since, 
in the opinion of the publicists, one of the main bul- 
warks of European peace was Signor Mussolini. 

No doubt the Italian Dictator is a great man. 
Napoleon was a great man. Julius Caesar was a great 
man. But I can no more imagine Signor Mussolini 
as an angel of peace than I can visualize Napoleon or 
G$sar in that role. He himself, indeed, would 
indignantly deny that Peace had any place in his 
philosophy, except as a temporary expedient in 
particular circumstances. But let him speak for him- 
self. In the statement of the philosophic basis of 
Fascism which he contributed in 1932 to the fourteenth 
volume of Enciclopedia Italiana, he wote : 


And above all, Fascism, the more it considers and observes 
the future and the development of humanity quite apart from 
political considerations of the moment, believes neither in the 
possibility nor the utility of perpetual peace. It thus repudiates 
the doctrine of Pacifism — bom of a renunciation of the struggle 
and an act of cowardice in the face of sacrifice. 

War alone brings up to its highest tension all human energy 
and puts the stamp of nobility upon the peoples who have the 
courage to meet it. All other trials are substitutes, which never 
really put men into the position where they have to make the 
great decision — the alternative of life or deatli. Thus a doctrine 
^vhich is founded upon this harmful postulate of peace is hostile 
to Fascism. And thus hostile to the spirit of Fascism, though 
accepted for what use they can be in dealing \\ith particular 
political situations, are all the international leagues and societies 
^vhich, as histor>' ^vill sho^v, can be scattered to the ^vinds when 
once strong national feeling is aroused by any motive — senti- 
mental, ideal, or practical. 
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THE BIG BAD WOLF 

Honestly, what can we think of the prospects of 
European peace when one of its principal defenders 
writes in this vein ? 

The Internationalist replies : Yes, but that is only 
Mussolini’s theory. In practice, he doesn’t want war, 
any more than anyone else. And he’s “always very 
willing to co-operate. 

So, if I remember rightly, was the Big Bad Wolf in 
Walt Disney’s “Three LitUe Pigs.” And there has 
been no pandering to the effete ideas of compromise 
and conciliation in Italy’s dealings with Abyssinia. 

The Internationalist changes his ground. He sug- 
gests that, so long as some of the leaders of the nations 
hold views like Mussolini’s, or are prepared to use the 
big stick as he has done, we’ve got to have Pacts or 
similar arrangements to safeguard ourselves, and to 
back up our adhesion to them by means of adequate 
armaments. 

If I were asked to bet on a golf match, I don’t 
think I would back the man who only played occa- 
sionally for the good of his health. I would feel 
that my money was safer on a man who played con- 
stantly, because he liked the game. 

It’s the same in most things. If you believe in war 
you have a much better chance of wiiming battles 
than if you are fighting umvillingly and half-heartedly. 

If you don’t believe in war — and omr Internationalist 
says that he doesn’t, except as a possible unpleasant 
necessity, in order to preserve peace — isn’t it much 
more sensible to refuse to have anything whatever 
to do wthit? You then oppose to the will to war of 
tha Mussolinis of the world your o^vn ^vill to peace. 

What good will that do ? Well, tlie early Christians 
probably looked quite a lot at the armour-clad Roman 
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TRYING TO TAKE IN GOD 

soldiers, with their short swords and spears, and 
wondered what they could do against them. They 
certainly couldn’t have done anything against them 
by fighting. If they had tried that, I’m afraid there 
would be no Christian Churches to-day. 

Neither did they compromise. They didn’t say to 
the Roman State : “ We’U sacrifice at the altar of 
Mars, if you’ll let us worship Christ as well.” 

The Roman State would have been willing to do that 
particular deal. They were quite prepared to add 
Christ to the Pantheon. One god more or less wouldn’t 
have made, any difference. Indeed, I beheve that 
some such proposal was once actually made. 

But these early Christians did realty believe that they 
couldn’t serve God and Mammon. They opposed to 
the many false idols the One True God. They opposed 
to the Roman idea of Power the Christian idea of 
Love. To the arrogance of the legionaries they 
opposed the meekness that endureth all things. 

And they won. Down the centuries, it is true, 
there is much in the record of the Christian Churches 
that we might wish otherwise, but where they have 
failed they did so because they departed from the ideals 
and falsified the teaching of their Founder. But they 
have survived because of the strength of Christianity 
itself — because in every age, often in spite of the 
Churches, men have rediscovered the eternal truths 
that Christ taught by the shores of the Galilean Sea.. 

I commend that example to those who seek to 
establish ^vorld peace mth the aid of tanks and battle- 
ships, bombing planes and submarines. They say 
that they must take risks for peace. There is only one 
risk that need be taken to make peace secure — the 
risk of disarmament. The Mussolinis worship courage 
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POOLED SECURIT Y — HE SNAG 

— ^is there no statesman in the world with the courage 
to disband his country’s soldiers and scrap its guns and 
war planes ? 

But I want to be quite fair, I know that while 
Governments seek to justify increases in armaments 
in the name of peace, by appealing to their obligations 
under international agreements, and there are many 
people who agree with them, there are many others 
who don’t, who take a superficially different view. 

Roughly, they say this : “ We agree that to increase 
armaments is to betray the cause of peace. We criti- 
cize that just as strongly as you can possibly do. What 
we want and are working for is a system of pooled 
security within the League of Nations, and we accept 
the Pacts only as a first instalment towards that. The 
nearer we approach the pooled security system, the 
more will it be possible for aU the Powers to reduce 
their armaments. But because of the fears and 
jealousies and suspicions which do exist, we must give 
these guarantees of armed jissistance in certain cir- 
cumstances. Othenvise disarmament ^vill never be 
attained.” 

That, I think, is the view of at least one of the great 
political parties. It may be taken as the view of the 
promoters of the Peace Ballot, and of the League of 
Nations Union. 

I contend that there is only a superficial difference 
between that view and the attitude of those who make 
the Pacts an excuse for larger armaments. However 
much you reduce armies, navies and air forces, a 
skeleton war machine is left, and war is accepted as 
something which may, in a given situation, be necessary 
and right. Peace is still made to depend on force, or 
the fear of force. 
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This may be practical politics, but it isn’t Chris- 
tianity. If we honestly desire peace, I’m not sure that 
it is even practical politics. It is one of the peculiarities 
of modern warfare that a mere handful of men can 
spread devastation and death over a wide area. The 
skeleton force can be equipped, almost at a moment’s 
notice, with practically limitless quantities of poison 
gas and high explosive. Factories can be changed over 
to the production of war material in a single night. 

Also, the more armaments are reduced, the more 
efficient they become. Military, naval and air experts 
work overtime trying to make the smaller forces 
which are all they have left as formidable as the larger 
ones they formerly controlled. Less money may be 
spent on armaments ; fewer men may be trained 
for war ; but the menace still remains. Mars is not 
dead, but sleeping. 

There is a further danger. So long as war remains 
a possibility, however remote ; so long as it is accepted 
that, in a certain event, the use of force is justified, 
the temptation remains to appeal to its dread arbitra- 
ment “ in a righteous cause.” 

For many years during last century the foreign policy 
of this country was in the hands of Lord Palmerston. 
His sternest critic was John Bright. Bright’s sincerity 
in the cause of Peace is as much beyond doubt as that 
of any of those who to-day support pooled security 
as the only way to disarmament. One of the most 
moving and eloquent descriptions of the meaning of 
^var in the language is that 'ivhich fell from his lips 
in the House of Commons at the time when our troops 
were fighting the Russian Army in the Crimea. 

The Angel of Death has been abroad throughout the land ; 
you may almost hear the beating of his tvings. There is no one, 
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THE TWO MACDONALDS 

as when the first-bom were slain of old, to sprinkle with blood 
the lintel and the two side-posts of our doors, that he may spare 
and pass on ; he takes his victims from the castle of the noble, 
the mansion of the wealthy, and the cottage of the poor and 
lowly. 

Yet it has been said that, if Bright had been in 
Palmerston’s position, though we should not have 
had Palmerston’s wars, we might have had Bright’s 
wars. 

That is probably an injustice to Bright, but there 
is a profoimd truth in it. So long as you retain, in 
any shape or form, the idea of war, while you make 
one single exception to the abhorrence in which you 
hold the slaughter of man by man ; so long may the 
Pacifist of one day be the War Minister of the next. 

At the time of the South African War Mr. Lloyd 
George braved hatred and violence to proclaim his 
opposition to this Imperialist adventure. But the 
Great War found him one of the most resolute and 
inflexible of all the Allied statesmen. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald opposed both the South 
African and the Great War. More than once he risked 
his life to carry the message of Peace to liis fellow- 
countrymen. The little band of those who tried to 
put a period to bloodshed looked to him as their 
leader and found inspiration in his unflinching courage. 

Yet Mr. MacDonald, as Prime Minister, signed the 
White Paper which sought to justify an increase in 
British armaments, by arguments which, in the ^vords 
of Mr. Adee, made “ the whole of his past career . . . 
futile folly.” 

Until we renounce war absolutely and ^vithout 
qualification or reservation, there ^vdll always be 
circumstances in which even those who have most 
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loved peace may feel it their duty to prepare for war, 
or even to go to war. And the more idealist we are, 
while war still retains a place in our philosophy, the 
greater is the danger that we may be impelled to 
make our country “ the knight-errant of the human 
race,” or at least of a part of it. 

Take my own case. I abhor and abominate the 
persecution of the Jews in Germany. If I did not 
also abhor and abominate war, there might easily 
have been awakened an answering echo in my heart 
when Mr. Nathan Laski spoke on this subject at a 
Zionist conference in Manchester and said : 

“ We are a scattered race who have no power to 
protect ourselves from persecution. Even small 
nations, such as the Belgians, the Greeks, and so on, 
are able to protect themselves internationally. If 
there had been similar persecutions among them as 
there is among the Jews there would have been war 
by now.” 

Mr. Laski went on to refer to Gladstone’s speeches 
on the Bulgarian atrocities. Here again we had 
idealism sending out the fiery cross that calls to battle. 

Even in a world of “ pooled security,” with arma- 
ments reduced to the minimum, there may be occa- 
sions which ^vill make an equally powerful appeal to 
the emotions, and idealists who Avill deceive them- 
selves into believing that here is just cause for war. 

If these idealists are in control of government, then 
indeed we may have “Bright’s wars.” 

That is why I am opposed to any peace system that 
is founded upon force, no matter ho^v much reduced. 
Until we have turned all the swords into pruning- 
hooks, until we have made up our minds that in no 
circumstances will we go to Avar, reasons for Avar Avill 
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I wouldn’t trust myself! 

always be found, and wars will occur. And I believe 
that God’s law forbids slaughter, and that we can’t 
“ take in God.” 

If you object that I am being unfair to the idealists, 
that they want peace as sincerely as I do, I can only 
reply that I admit it. But I wouldn’t trust myself 
with the control of a war machine. And when I 
think of the former Pacifists who are now justifying war 
preparations, I say to myself : “ There, but for the 
grace of God, goes Dick Sheppard ! ” It is one of 
the ironies of history that Lowell, whose opposition 
to the Mexican War inspired the lines that I have 
quoted, lived to defend and justify a still more san- 
guinary struggle. The second series of the Biglow 
Papers was written to support the North in the fratricidal 
strife of the American Civil War. 
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IV 

INQ,UEST ON JOHN BROWN’S BODY 


A t this point I am going to make a digression. 

It -will not please those who like books to be 
tidy, well-planned affairs, with no rough edges, no 
interruptions in the smooth flow of argument. But 
then I’m not writing for people like that. I’m writing 
for those to whom ideas, principles, truths are more 
important than the phrases in which they are dressed 
or the way they’re presented. 

And it has sudde^y occurred to me that quite a 
number of my readers — men and women as honest 
and sincere as I am myself, and perhaps in many ways 
more able and skilled in discussion — are going to 
seize on what I’ve just written about Lowell and the 
American Civil War. 

“ Here,” they ‘vvill say, “ was at least one war in 
^vhich a Christian could fight "with a clear conscience. 
And you can’t say, when you think of this particular 
struggle, that force is always wong, that it never 
accomplishes anything. This war freed the slaves 1 ” 
Well, let us have a look at this and other wars which 
are said to have been justified by their results. Let us 
see whether war has helped humanity to climb up- 
ward and onward — ^whether it has ever been ^vorth its 
cost in human life and human suffering. 
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god’s gunman 

We are holding an inquest on “John Brown’s Body ” 
— trying to see whether the man who dies in arms, 
fighting in a quarrel which he believes to be just, and 
for no selfish ends, does help forward the cause he has 
at heart. 

Let us take, first of all, the case of the American 
Civil War. To justify it, we must show not only that 
it did, in fact, lead to the freeing of the slaves, but 
that they could not otherwise have gained their liberty, 
and that the other results of the struggle did not 
outweigh the benefits of negro emancipation. 

At the very outset of our investigation we make a 
curious discovery. This war was not ^vaged in order 
to free the slaves. It was waged to prevent the 
Southern States seceding from the Union. But before 
Federal troops were launched against the Confederate 
South, efforts were made to find a compromise which 
would keep the seceding States under the Stars and 
Stripes. They were offered, among other things, an 
immutable amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion which would have perpetuated slavery. 

Had this offer been accepted, American cotton 
would to-day still be grown by slave labour. And the 
ofier was made because certain men, who wished to 
abolish slavery, had appealed to force in an attempt 
to advance their cause. 

The Secessionist movement only became really 
serious after the Pattowatomie massacre, in which a 
number of pro-slavery farmers rvere murdered by 
Kansas Abolitionists, whose most prominent leader 
was John Brown, a former theological student whose 
deep religious fervour had been turned sour by hatred. 

John Brown’s was a one-track mind, and liis faith, 
if strong, was also narrow. He was a man of the 
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Old 'Testament, drawing his inspiration from Joshua 
rather than Christ. He saw himself as God’s gunman, 
with a divine mission to slay the enemies of the Lord. 

So Pattowatomie was followed by Harper’s Ferry 
— and the South was in a blaze. Brown had planned 
a slaves’ haven of refuge amid the Virginia mountains, 
a stronghold to which escaped slaves could flee, and 
where they would be able to defend themselves against 
their pursuers. 

To obtain arms to make his scheme possible he 
led a raid on the Government arsenal at Harper’s 
Ferry. It was successful, but before he could with- 
draw with the weapons he wanted, he was surrounded. 
After a desperate resistance, in which two of his sons 
were killed and Brown himself was badly wounded, 
he was captured. A trial followed. He was found 
guilty of treason, murder, and criminal conspiracy 
with slaves, and hanged. 

Now, Brown died for the cause of the slaves. There 
is no doubt of that. And hundreds of thousands of 
Northerners hailed him as hero and martyr. But 
what had he accomplished ? A number of men, 
including himself, were dead before their time — and 
the movement for secession had been given a tre- 
mendous impetus. 

The Northern leaders were determined that, at all 
costs, the Southern States should be kept in the Union. 
So one of the first results of John Brown’s efforts on 
behalf of the slaves was that the most solemn assur- 
ances were offered to the South that the “ rights ” 
of the slave-owners should be respected. 

In his first inaugural address as President of the 
United States, Lincoln repeated an undertaking ^vhich 
he had previously given. 
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HATRED MARCHES ON 


“ I have no purpose, direcdy or indirecdy,” he 
declared, “ to interfere ■with the institution of slavery 
in the States where it exists. I beheve I have no 
lawful right to do so, and I have no inchnation to 
do so.” 

He went on to promise that he would support the 
perpetuation of slavery by means of the immutable 
amendment to the Constitution already referred to. 

God’s gunman, by his appeal to violence, jeopardized 
the cause for which he cared most, for which he had 
been ready to die. As a result of his acts, the fetters 
might have been fixed more firmly than ever round 
the limbs of the American negroes, and the rising 
hopes of the AboUtionists have been shattered for ever. 

That, in itself, is an interesting commentary on the 
efficacy of force as an instrument of reform. 

But the offer was refused, and the North took up 
arms, in the words of Lincoln’s first message to Con- 
gress, to maintain the “ territorial integrity ” of die 
Republic “ against its own domestic foes.” And 
presently, as the Federal levies poured south to the 
batdefields they sang the most famous of war-songs : 

John B^o^vn’s body lies a-mouldcring in the grave. 

But his soul goes marching on ! 

Even then, however, the cause of the slaves had 
not been officially adopted. And, having regard to 
all the circumstances, perhaps we may be pardoned 
if we read a new meaning into the familiar lines. It 
was not the spirit of freedom and brotherhood that tvas 
marching on, but the spirit of violence and hatred. 
And half a million men were to follow the Kansas 
AboUtionist to the grave before peace returned to 
distracted America. 
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True, after many hesitations^ Lincoln , did issue his 
Emancipation Proclamation. But can' the lover of 
humanity feel altogether satisfied with its results? 
This act of elementary justice was a war measure, 
designed to weaken and embarrass the Confederate 
South. It was made effective by force. And the 
bitterness which it aroused, the fact that it was imposed 
on a defeated community, has poisoned relations 
between white men and black in America ever since. 

The terrorism of the Klu Klux Klan, the mob 
murders of Lynch Law, the miscarriages of justice 
which so often occiu: when coloured men are tried 
by Southern juries, the ostracism of those who have 
the faintest trace of negro blood, the intense racial 
animosities, which we in this country find so hard 
to understand — are they not the legacies of this war 
of seventy years ago ? 

Consider the state of the American negro to-day, 
think of the miseries which he constantly endures, the 
disabilities under which he labours, the relentless and 
vindictive savagery of which, at any moment, he may 
be a victim — and then teU me, if you dare, that it 
was worth five hundred thousand fives to produce this 
mockery of freedom ! 

Yet throughout America the South is noted for its 
chivalry. You can pay a man no higher compliment 
than to call him " a true Southern gentleman.” 

There is a poison in war. It makes the victors 
arrogant, overbearing, unjust. And it brutalizes the 
vanquished. Smarting under the sting of defeat, 
unable to avenge upon their authors the humiliations 
which they suffer, they yet must find an outlet for the 
hatred which consumes them. 

We have seen that happen in Europe during recent 
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GERMAN AND JEW 

years. We need look no further for the explanation 
of German Anti-Semitism. It is not true, as has been 
stated, that the German must always have someone to 
kick and, after the war, the Jew was the only person he 
could kick with impunity. The German is naturally 
decent and kindly. But defeat has bred strange fevers 
in his blood. 

You may, if you like, talk of this in terms of modern 
psychology and call it an inferiority complex. The 
really important thing about it is not the name, but the 
fact that war almost invariably brings these grim 
consequences in its train. The defeated have to get 
right with themselves by taking it out on someone else. 
The Germans found the Jews at hand for this purpose ; 
the Southern gentlemen had the negroes. 

Might it not have been better, therefore, if another 
way had been found of freeing the slaves ? Even if 
they had remained in bondage for a fe\v more years, 
emancipation, when it did come, might have worn a 
fairer face. There was little advantage in exchanging 
the whip of the overseer for the lash of the Klu Klux 
Klan. 

And there can be little doubt that a way to liber- 
ation would have been found. In a few more years, 
world opinion, and American sensitiveness to its 
verdict, would have compelled the adoption of some 
scheme which, while compensating the slave-owners, 
would have put an end for ever to the holding of 
property rights in human beings. 

Lincoln, indeed, had such a solution in mind, and 
at one point in the struggle between North and South 
persuaded Congress to pass a resolution declaring 
that “ the United States ought to co-operate wth any 
State which may adopt a gradual abolishment of 
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slavery ” and promising compensation for the “ in- 
conveniences, public and private, produced by such 
change of system.” 

Considered against this background, the American 
Civil War doesn’t seem to have been such a good idea, 
after all. It got something done, but in an expensive 
and inefficient way. It reminds me of the Chinese in 
Lamb’s essay who biumed down their houses in order 
to eat roast pig, until “ fuel and pigs grew enormously 
dear all over the district. The insurance-offices one 
and all shut up shop. People built slighter and slighter 
every day, until it was feared that the very science of 
architecture would in no long time be lost to the 
world.” 

The benefits of war, I am afraid, are usually of 
this doubtful kind. But we still await the coming of 
the sage who \vill convince us that we may have the 
equivalent of roast pig “ without the necessity of 
consuming a whole house to dress it.” And are we 
not still more absurd than Lamb’s Chinese? They 
at least did not burn men and women and children 
as well as houses to get the meal they craved. 

But perhaps you think that it is not enough just 
to examine one war ? Very well, then, we will look 
at others. We %vill go back over history and select 
examples in -which, it is claimed, good has come out 
of the evil of slaughter. 

Every schoolboy knows the names of Marathon and 
Salamis. In these two battles, and again, finally, at 
Platasa, the Greek city states repulsed the Persian 
invasion of Europe. 

The struggle between Greeks and Persians was a war 
bet^veen liberty and despotism, progress and reaction. 
Had Darius and Xerxes been successful, ^ve are some- 
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times told, democracy would have been strangled in 
its cradle, and the whole of world history would have 
been changed. There would have been no Western 
civilization, no Western philosophy, no Western cul- 
ture, no Western science and invention, no gradual 
development of law and free institutions. 

That is the accepted view. But, if we take it, are 
we to praise the Greeks for saving so much for future 
generations — or blame them for putting it all in peril ? 
For it was the Greeks who began the war by helping 
the Ionian cities of Asia Minor in their revolt against 
Darius. 

As a matter of sober fact, they neither endangered 
nor preserved so much. 

“ Had Darius won at Marathon or Xerxes at 
Platasa,” writes the Warden of Ne^v College in the 
first volume of his monumental History' of Europe, “ it is 
difficult to believe that the free and distinctive life 
of the Greek cities would have suffered a final eclipse. 
Susa was far away, and to govern Greece from Susa 
would have exceeded the resources of any state of the 
ancient world. The Persians had already seen the 
■wisdom of conferring some form of liberty on the 
conquered Ionian Greeks, and what was politic in 
Asia Minor was far more politic in Europe.” 

Mx. Fisher, indeed, goes on to suggest that the 
marvellous floAvering of Greek literature and art after 
Platzea Avas due to the exaltation of -victory. This 
may be partly true, but I cannot believe that the 
hand of Pheidias Avould have lost its cunning, or 
iEschylus and Sophocles refused to Avrite had the 
fortune of Avar been othcnAisc. And I remember 
hoAv the literature of the Jcavs Avas enriched by the 
CaptiAuty. 
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Turning to another of the great wars of the ancient 
world, we find that Europe was again saved from 
Eastern domination by the triumph of the Roman 
arms against Carthage. That, at least, is the popular 
view. But it is just as inconceivable that Carthage 
could have Orientalized the West as that Persia could 
have done so. Not only was she handicapped in 
Imperialist adventures by civil strife at home, but there 
is evidence that she was more interested in commerce 
than in conquest. Also, she rehed in her wars with 
Rome on the aid of Greek aUies and Greek mercenaries, 
who, had she won, would have been in an enormously 
powerful position. 

The apologists of war may be on stronger ground 
if they take not this one stage in the Roman path 
to Empire, but the whole story of Rome. Yet surely 
the world’s debt to the city of the seven hills is not 
for the Roman wars, but for the Roman peace. 

It was the supreme glory of Rome that she gave 
law to the world. And to-day, long centuries after 
, the final dismemberment of the Empire, Roman 
jurisprudence remains. What was won by the sword 
feU to the sword, but all that was of permanent value 
in the achievement of the Roman spirit survived. . 

And now we come to a cmious contradiction. The 
same people who claim that Western civilization was 
only saved from the dark tides of Oriental barbarism 
by the naval and military prowess, first of Greece and 
afterwards of Rome, also tell us that the Crusades were 
of immense benefit to Europe — because they brought 
its semi-barbarous peoples into contact wth the 
civilization and culture of the East. 

The Crusades did broaden Eimopean horizons. 
Our ancestors learned, under the brazen Syrian skies, 
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something of Arabic medicine and chemistry. The 
efficient Arabic arithmetic ousted the clumsy Roman 
methods, impossibly handicapped by the alphabetical 
system of numeration. Geometry and algebra, kept 
alive by the Arab mathematicians, were rediscovered 
by the nations of the West. Trade with the East was 
opened up, and Oriental arts and crafts enriched the 
life of the rude Frankish lands. 

There was an increased sense of the unity of Christen- 
dom, a quickening of interest in exploration and 
missionary enterprise. Some authorities also ascribe 
the first real advance in the status of European ^voman- 
hood and the dawn of romantic love to the psycho- 
logical changes brought about by this period of awaken- 
ing and development. Men’s minds began to shake 
off the shackles that had bound them. It would be 
no exaggeration to say that the seeds of Protestantism 
were sown amid the sands of Palestine, 

These benefits were real, but how far could they 
be ascribed to war ? So long as Crusaders and Sara- 
cens were endeavouring to kill each other on the 
battlefield, there was no possibility of anything of real 
value being learned by the one or taught by the other. 
But the strife was not continuous. There were periods 
of peace, during which Christians and Moslems lived 
side by side ; the Franks who had settled in Syria 
formed friendships wth Saracens, and imbibed some- 
thing of their culture. 

It is to these interludes that -we owe all the good 
which came from the Crusades. Had tlic story of 
these years been exclusively of battles and sieges, 
Europe would have gmned nothing from contact ^sdth 
the East. 

True, it was war which brought the Franks to the 
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Levant. But there had been peaceful settlement on a 
smaller scale before Peter the Hermit preached his 
Holy War. I think, too, that the Italian merchants 
would have found their way to the Eastern markets 
even without the swords of the Crusaders to blaze the 
trail. It might have taken longer for the Arabic 
learning to filter through to France and Germany 
and England, but it would have done so in the end. 

There is, however, another class of wars which we 
must investigate. Freedom of conscience is one of the 
supreme goods. And it has been dearly won. 
Authority’s answer to the claims of individuals to 
worship God in their own way has filled the world’s 
prisons and glutted its scaffolds. The wars of religion 
have drenched earth’s fairest lands with blood. 

Now we can see, quite clearly, how futile have 
been the attempts to stamp out ideas by force. But 
are we equally sure that no pmpose has been served 
by the armed defence of ideas ? 

When the Dutch, for instance, defied the might of 
Imperial Spain — ^when England sent out her tiny 
ships against the Invincible Armada — did they not 
save Protestantism ? And were^jhe Puritans and 
Covenanters of a later period rebels against God as 
well as against the King when they asserted on the 
battlefield their right to interpret the Bible as their 
own hearts dictated? 

History does not consist of a series of isolated inci- 
dents. We may or may not believe that it has a 
plan, a pattern, that events move towards some pre- 
destined end. But we cannot evade the fact that the 
present has its roots in the past, and that the words and 
deeds of men long dead come echoing down the halls 
of Time to mould the destinies of the living. We are 
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not, indeed, the slaves of Yesterday. But we are its 
children. And however •we protest against it we 
cannot entirely escape our inheritance. 

We cannot therefore regard, for instance, the struggle 
of the Elizabethans against Spain as something which 
stands alone. We must recognize it as a link in a 
chain, and see what followed it. 

From the defence of an idea by arms to the endeavour 
to impose an idea by the same means is only a step. 
The principle which England asserted against the 
Spaniards was that of the national, as opposed to tlic 
universal church — she set up, against the claim of 
the Pope to be the Vicar of God, the claim of the 
State to decide what its subjects should believe and 
how they should worship. 

Now I believe that the Church of England was — 
and is — better adapted to satisfy the spiritual needs 
of the majority of our fellow-countrymen than the 
Church of Rome. But it did not — and docs not — 
possess a monopoly of religious truth. And there 
were, in that day as in this, many Englishmen who 
rejected certain articles of its creed and denied tlic 
authority of its Bishops. 

God had scattered the Armada, He had answered 
the prayers of the faitliful. He had sho^vn that the 
Church of England was His Church, and that its 
enemies were His enemies. Why, then, should there 
be any toleration of those wthin the State who 
opposed themselves to the Will of God, thus clearly 
declared ? 

You see how powerful — and how natural — the 
argument \vas. And you see, because you kno^v your 
history, where it led. But was tlrerc so much gain 
in defeating those ^vho would have brought the Inqui- 
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sition to our shores if the Star Chamber and High 
Commission Court were to harry men and women 
whom they considered heretics in a way scarcely less 
bigoted and cruel? 

We triumphed against the emissaries of the Pope. 
But we proceeded to persecute those who refused to 
acknowledge the Archbishop of Canterbury. And 
they, in their turn, appealed to arms in defence of 
their faith and we had the Civil War. 

It is to the eternal honour of Cromwell that, on 
the whole, he recognized hberty of conscience, and 
was prepared to tolerate views on religion other than 
his own. But that toleration was not extended to any 
creed which he considered dangerous to the State, 
and this, added to the fact that many of the Puritans 
were of a less accommodating temper, meant that 
persecution again raised its ugly head under the 
Protectorate. 

In Scotland, bigotry assumed fantastic proportions. 
The people who praise the Covenanters for their 
spirited defence of liberty of conscience against the 
efforts of successive Stuart Kings to establish Episcopacy 
should read the evidence on which Buckle bases his 
charge that, at the height of its power, the Scotch 
Kirk was “ one of the most detestable tyrannies ever 
seen on the earth.” 

We may search history in vain [he continues] for any institu- 
tion which can compete with it, except the Spanish Inquisition. 
Bet%veen these two, there is a close and intimate analogy. Both 
were intolerant, both were cruel, both made war upon the finest 
parts of human nature, and both destroyed every vestige of 
reh’gious freedom. 

I mentioned another of the great struggles for 
religious freedom — the ^var which led to the establish- 
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ment of the Dutch Republic. Here also we find 
evidence of the evils that follow an appeal to force, 
even in a righteous cause. You may read in the 
pages of Motley how “ human ingenuity to inflict 
human misery had not been exhausted in the chambers 
of the Blood-Council ” and “ Reformers were capable 
of giving a lesson even to inquisitors in this diabolical 
science.” 

It is true that Motley represents the atrocities of 
Sonoy as something entirely exceptional and unre- 
presentative, but it is impossible to explain away, as 
an unfortunate incident, the fate of the Remonstrants 
a few years later. Here we had a band of men, 
some of whom had rendered distinguished service to 
the State, all of them honest and disinterested, hounded 
and harried because their particular brand of Pro- 
testantism was rather more liberal than the strict 
Calvinism of the Dutch ruling caste. Once again 
heretics were thrown into prison and men who had 
fought to overthrow a Catholic tyranny sent old 
comrades-in-arms to the scaffold because they held 
different views of the extent of God’s mercy to 
mankind. 

For twelve years the Remonstrants remained under 
the ban of the Dutch Republic before at last more 
Christian counsels prevailed and the “ heretics ” 
were allowed a measure of freedom. 

There is another point worth noting in the story 
of the Netherlands. We think of the troubles of this 
period as a struggle between Protestants and Catholics 
and wax almost lyrical over the heroism of the Reform- 
ers, facing the most formidable odds in the name of 
religion. But for a long time, while Charles V ^vas 
straining every nerve to extirpate Protestantism in the 
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Netherlands with fire and sword, a large part of his 
army consisted of German Lutheran regiments, whose 
men regularly attended Divine service, conducted by 
their own Protestant chaplains, even wHle they helped 
to deliver their co-religionists to the torturers of the 
Inquisition and the executioners of the Emperor. 

Only a few years before, the Germans had won 
religious freedom on the battlefield, and forced Charles 
to recognize their Protestantism in the peace of Passau. 
There are few episodes in history more cynical than 
their employment, after these events, by the same 
Catholic ruler against their own Reformed religion in 
another part of his dominions. But what can we thinh 
of their willi ngness to be so employed ? 

This is perhaps an extreme example, but there is 
abundance of other evidence that those who fought 
in the wars of religion were not always those who 
took their faith most seriously. The greatest of all 
the Huguenot leaders in the strife that ravaged six- 
teenth-century France, the victor of Ivry, decided in 
the end that “ Paris was worth a Mass.” Montrose 
the Covenanter became the most dreaded of all the 
enemies of the Covenant. WiUiam of Orange hesitated 
for long before he abandoned Catholicism for the 
Protestant communion. Richelieu supported the Re- 
formers abroad while he fought against them in France. 
Cromwell and Mazarin found it expedient to be allies. 
The incidents and exigencies of war and the statecraft 
which is based on war tend to blot out all else, even 
the causes for which, in the first place, the sword has 
been dra\vn. The Great War was a war in defence of 
democracy, but the democratic Powers had, as their 
ally, the most absolute ruler in Europe, the Tsar of 
All the Russias. And, as tlie struggle proceeded, the 
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last vestiges of civil liberty were stripped away in their 
own lands. 

This rule applies to every war and helps us to 
understand why force, even when used in defence of 
religious freedom, has hindered rather than helped 
the progress of mankind. 

It is idle to say that, but for the fact that Protestants 
were willing to fight for their faith, Protestantism 
would have been blotted out. 

“ The Reformation broke out at least ttventy times 
before Luther, and was put dotvTi,” says Mill in his 
essay “ On Liberty.” “ Arnold of Brescia tvas put 
down. Fra Dolcino was put dotvn. Savonarola was 
put down. The Albigeois were put down. The 
Vaudois were put down. The Lollards were put 
dotvn. The Hussites were put down.” 

But ahvays, though the Reformers died, their ideas 
reappeared. Sometimes — ^perhaps often — their deaths 
did more than their lives to spread their doctrine. 

“ Be of good comfort, Master Ridley,” cried Latimer, 
as the flames crackled round the stake, " play the 
man ; we shall this day light such a candle, by God’s 
grace, in England, as I trust shall never be put out.” 

Latimer had had no part in the conspiracies against 
Queen Mary ; he had neither taken up arms against 
her nor encouraged others to do so. And his death 
was a thousand times more ser\aceablc to his cause than 
if he had perished on the battlefield. He %von back 
all, and more than all, that the violence of others had 
lost. 

And there were other martjTS, whose names are now 
forgotten, who also had no share of responsibility for 
rebellion, who completed Iris work. They were those 
who, “ crowded into the bishops’ prisons, experienced,” 
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in the words of Fronde, “ such miseries as the very 
dogs could scarcely suffer and survive. They were 
beaten, they were starved, they were flung into dark, 
fetid dens, where rotting straw was their bed, their 
feet were fettered in the stocks, and their clothes were 
their only covering, while the wretches who died in 
their misery were flung out into the fields where none 
might bury them.” 

It was precisely because they had been guilty of no 
violence that these martyrs triumphed. Their suffer- 
ings sent a wave of indignation through England. A 
letter addressed to Bishop Bonner by a woman put the 
truth in a nutshell : " As for the obtaining your popish 
purpose in suppressing of the truth, I put you out of 
doubt, you shall not obtain it so long as you go this 
way to work as you do. You have lost the hearts of 
Uventy thousand that were rank Papists ^vithin this 
twelve months.” 

There is indeed profound truth in the saying : 
" The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” 
But the blood of soldiers breeds only armed men. 
It was the fires of Smithfield, not war, that made 
England Protestant. 

The historian can point to a still stranger story — 
the story of a nation who have been Pacifists for 
eighteen hundred years. Originally a warlike people, 
war scattered them over the face of the earth. But 
since then, though they have been victims of innumer- 
able persecutions, though they have been tortured 
and massacred, they have maintained their nationhood 
and their distinctive faith, ■without ever striking a blow 
in their own defence. The history of the Jews is the 
supreme epic of non-resistance ; their survival the 
complete and conclusive proof of the futility of force. 
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But even if it were otherwise, if noble ends could 
be served by %’iolence, if out of the evil of war there 
could be shown to come forth good, I should still say 
that war is wrong. 

There is a simple test. To thousands of people 
throughout the world to-day Hitler is the embodiment 
of all that they most hate and abominate. To others, 
Stalin is a veritable Antichrist. Remove Hitler — 
or Stalin — they will sometimes tell you, and in a 
relatively short time Germany — or Russia — would be 
free and her people happy. 

Suppose that you shared their belief— cither of these 
beliefs. Suppose also that, by simply pressing a 
button, it was in your power to remove, to kill the 
man whose principles and actions filled you with so 
much abhorrence. Would you press the button? 

It is Balzac’s case of the Mandarin over again — ^but 
wth this difference. You arc killing not to ser\'e a 
personal interest, not to gain power or riches, but to 
rid the world of one svhom you consider a menace 
to humanity. You may even persuade yourself that, 
by pressing the button, you would be performing a 
duty. 

But would you press the button? In cold blood, 
could you bring yourself to do it? Would you not 
rather recoil in horror from the sin of murder — ^for 
though, slaying in this particular way, you need fear 
no policeman and no court of law, it would be murder 
just the same. And nothing, you wU tell me, can 
justify murder. 

War is only murder on a larger scale, and I refuse to 
believe that the lulling of millions can ever be more 
justifiable than the HUing of one. 

And even if we assert, wth the Jesuits, that the end 
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justifies the means, how can we be sure, as we embark 
upon a “ righteous ” war, that its end will be righteous- 
ness ? We are only men — we have no Divine fore- 
knowledge. What we do know, if we are honest 
with ourselves, is that it is impossible to use the Devil’s 
tools without doing the Devil’s work. 

“ Thou shalt not kill ” is God’s commandment to 
mankind. Will He accept the excuse that, when we 
killed, we did it in His name, that we were going about 
His business ? It seems to me that, if we make that 
excuse, we merely add blasphemy to murder. 
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V 

ROMANCE OF WAR 


A YOUNG woman was talking to me about my 
Peace Movement the other day, 

“And do you really want to abolish war?” she 
asked. 

" I do,” was my emphatic reply. 

“ But don’t you think it would be rather a pity ? ” 
she objected. “ You know, peace is rather dull, isn’t 
it ? And war is so romantic 1 ” 

Quite a number of young people hold that opinion. 
And the youth of to-day are the masters of to-moITO^v^ 
They hold the future in their hands. 

What do these young people mean ^vhen they talk 
about war being romantic? 

They are thinMng of a whole body of literature and 
legend which is part of the rich cultural inheritance 
of the race, and which glorifies the “ manly ” virlncs 
and thrills us with talcs of “ triumph and disaster.” 
They are thinking of marching regiments and militar)' 
bands, and how their shoulders square tlicmsclvcs and 
their step quickens and keeps time to the music, and 
the blood seems to flow more s^viftly tlirough their 
veins and they feel that it is good to be alive. They 
are thinking of faded, tattered Colours that hang on 
a Cathedral wall, but once were borne into battle and 
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which brave men guarded with their lives. They are 
thinking of deeds of daring and devotion, of Victoria 
Grosses and the cheering crowds that line the streets 
when the soldiers come home again. 

It’s rather a curious complex of ideas and emotions, 
you see, and some of them are rather contradictory. 

For instance, youth never consciously associates the 
romance of war with defeat, but always with victory. 
But the things which thrill most surely in the literature 
of war, in the pages of history, are the disasters rather 
than the triumphs. It is in the tragedy of war that 
we find its romance. 

Perhaps, too, it is an idealized tragedy. We think 
of the soldier who falls, with aU his wounds in front, 
rather than of his comrade in arms who dies of dysen- 
tery. We see those “ battles long ago ” through a 
twilight haze that softens all their harshness and gives 
them the quality of a dream. When we read of them, 
it is as if someone were telling a fairy tale, or we were 
seeing a play upon the stage. 

Our imagination may, indeed, identify itself with 
certain characters ; we feel certain emotions. But our 
selective faculty is at work all the time. We thrill to 
the heroic gesture, but scarcely permit ourselves to 
glimpse the grim despair, the agonizing pain that it 
concealed. Or we see these things, but see them 
sentimentally, like women who go to the pictures to 
weep over Hollywood mothers. “ Oh, I did enjoy 
myself,” they %viU say. “ I never wept so much in 
my life ! ” 

Yet it is something fine and generous in youth which 
responds to the old romance. I do not want to under- 
value or to sneer at it. But ^vhen tve come to examine, 
to analyse it, Avhat do we find ? 
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The most uniformly successful of all conquerors was 
Alexander the Great. But who among us remembers 
the name of one of Alexander’s victories ? The one 
battle of aU the innumerable battles of the ancient 
world that we do remember — that every schoolboy has 
thrilled at — ^was of no military value whatever. After 
Thermopylse, the Persians had a clear road into Attica, 
and took it. Leonidas and his gallant handful died 
in vain. No second line of defence was fornung 
behind them. Their devotion had no effect upon the 
final issue of the campaign. 

Out of a host of men whose names made the nations 
tremble in those far-off days %ve remember Hannibal 
and Julius Caesar. But it is not because Hannibal 
won battles that he lives in history, but because his 
victories were fruitless. He was the leader of a forlorn 
hope, the champion of a lost cause. And when at 
last, alone and in exile, he took poison to avoid falling 
into the hands of the Romans, he knew that all his 
effort and all his genius had been ^vastcd. The 
greatest master of \var of classical times had accom- 
plished exactly nothing. 

And why do we still pay homage to Casar ? Why 
is his the greatest of all the Roman names ? Not 
because of what he achieved — but because he was 
struck do^\'n ■svdth his dreams still unfulfilled, his Avork 
unfinished. The daggers of his assassins gave him 
immortality. 

At the dawn of the Middle Ages, the golden cen- 
turies of romance, ^ve encounter Charlemagne. But 
^ve do not think of his victories, or of tlie Empire which 
he built — our minds leap to tlie “ Song of Roland ” 
and the hero ^vho died in the Pass of Ronccs\'alles. 

All through liistor)'', romance goes hand in hand 
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with defeat, frustration, death. Elizabeth of England 
was a great Queen, and her policies were crowned 
with success, but it is Mary of Scots who still has power 
to wring our hearts and bring the moisture to our eyes. 

Montrose on the scaffold, the Jacobite exiles eating 
out their hearts in exile, far from the scenes and sounds 
of home, Bonnie Prince Charlie flying from his enemies, 
with a price on his head — here is romance. And 
would Napoleon appeal so much to the imagination 
if there had been no retreat from Moscow, no Elba, 
no Waterloo, no St. Helena? 

But what, looking back, we see as romance, was once 
reality. The actors in these dramas found them 
desperate earnest. Do you think that Mary of Scots 
visualized herself as a romantic legend during those 
nineteen years she spent in EngUsh prisons? Or as 
she dressed and arranged her hair for the last time 
that grim morning at Fotheringay? 

Remember, too, the multitudes who died that 
Napoleon might bestride Europe like a Colossus and 
make his marshals kings. We see him as a heroic 
figure, but how many mothers cursed him ? The 
ghosts that thronged the death chamber at St. Helena 
were not the ghosts of old romance, but the great 
company of those who died because of one man’s 
dream of world dominion. 

I also have felt the magic of resoimding names, have 
thrilled to the stories of great deeds. But always a 
shadow falls across the printed page and I think of 
homes made desolate and young lives spilt and wasted 
and women who mourned " the .unretuming brave.” 

No^v the young people who think that war is romantic 
know that war means death, that whenever the nations 
are joined in conflict men and women are killed. But 
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they only know it vaguely— they don’t realize what it 
means. Very few of them have ever seen a man die. 
They’ve certainly never seen a battlefield. 

They are prepared to go to war in exactly the same 
careless spirit as they go out for a week-end run in a 
sports car. When they do that they don’t think of 
the road casualty figures. But I’ve known cases ^vherc 
youthful speed-merchants, going out intent on seeing 
how quickly they could get from one place to another, 
have returned home, travelling very discreetly and 
looking very subdued. They have witnessed an 
accident, they have seen maimed and broken bodies 
being lifted from out the wreckage of a road smash. 

A very little experience of \var would quickly pro- 
duce a similar revulsion of feeling. I believe that this 
is true of any sort of war. It is only at a distance, 
or in retrospect, that war has ever been romantic. At 
close quarters it has ahvays been a nightmare of blood 
and pain and boredom, dirt and vermin and disease. 

But let us assume, for a moment, that there have 
been wars which were true to the romantic pattern, 
in which youth could realize all its heroic dreams. 
War is certainly not like that to-day. We turn from 
our contemplation of the old romance to look at the 
new reality. 

War, which used to be cruel and magnificent, has now become 
cruel and squalid [wTitcs Mr. ^Vinsto^ Churchill in My Early 
Life], In fact it has been completely spoilt. It is all the fault of 
Democracy and Science. From the moment tliat cither of tlicsc 
meddlers and muddlers was allowed to take part in actual fight- 
ing, the doom of War was scaled. Instead of a small number of 
well-trained professionals championing tlieir countiy’s cause ss-ith 
ancient weapons and a beautiful intricacy of archaic manccuvTC, 
sustained at every moment by the applause of their nation, we 
now have entire populations, including even women and chil- 
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dren, pitted against one another in brutish mutual extermination, 
and only a set of blear-eyed clerks left to add up die butcher’s 
bill. From the moment Democracy was admitted to, or ratlier 
forced itself upon the battlefield. War ceased to be a gentleman’s 
game. To Hell with it ! 

That is rather a remarkable passage. You will find 
in it an appreciation of all that youth comprehends 
in the term " the romance of war ” and a regretful 
admission that it no longer exists. 

I call another witness, the late Field-Marshal Sir 
William Robertson. His view was substantially the 
same : 

War was all right fifty years ago. It’s a fool’s game now. 
Fifty years ago it was fought in a more or less just and sports- 
manlike manner. With the thousand and one mechanical 
barbarities attached to it to-day, it is merely a horror. 

If youth wants more detail before relinquishing the 
dream of romantic war. Marshal Foch has supplied it. 

The next war [he once said] will be a world rvar in the fullest 
sense of the word, and, moreover, it can no longer be isolated. 
Almost all countries will take part in it, and not only the men 
but the women and children will fight too. Poison-gas bombs 
will spread deadly fumes which will penetrate any mask and 
produce death in a few minutes. Phosphorus bombs, impossible 
to extinguish, will burn the flesh to the bone rvithin half a minute. 

Hundreds of tanks, each one able to shoot a thousand deadly 
bullets a minute, machine guns like automatic rifles which, in 
tlie hands of 1,000,000 men, will shoot 100,000,000 bullets a 
minute, will also be raging, and the heavens above rvill be dark- 
ened by a thousand aeroplanes pouring a rain of horror on the 
earth. Behind the lines, cities and villages ^vill crumble in ruins 
imder the destructive fire of the latest artillery. In the next 
war there \vill be no such thing as the front and the rear. The 
^\'hole nation will find itself on the firing line. 

None of these descriptions of modern war is the work 
of a Pacifist, trying to frighten people into renouncing 
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the use of arms. But in case you think that soldiers 
are sometimes scaremongers and that these warnings 
may be exaggerated, let us see what some civilians 
who have studied the matter have to say. 

Let m shake ourselves out of a dream and try to visualize the 
real character of a next war [wrote Ivir. J. L. Garvin in 1925]. 
The speed and efficiency of air-squadrons is continually increas- 
ing. They will strike at the heart. Their bombs will crash 
continually on the dense cities without respect to age or sex. 
Poison fumes will choke and kill. Fire will ravage. The shatter- 
ing, the stifling, the conflagrations will go on together. The 
civilian population will have the weight of casualties, not the 
armies and navies. Over the heads of the armies and navies 
invasion will occur in its most intense and devastating form. . . . 

By the last paradox of modem war, it would be safer to be 
a soldier or sailor than a civilian in a large town. 

Here is a strange new sidelight on the “ romance 
of war.” To youth the idea of romance implies danger 
and the willing acceptance of danger. But this fore- 
cast suggests that those who join the armed forces may 
be accepting danger for others rather than for them- 
selves, that enlistment may be a sort of running away 
and leaving mothers and wives and children in the 
post of peril. 

The phrase “ women and children first ” thus 
acquires a nevs' significance. “ There is a mustard 
gas,” says Emil Ludwig, “ that will stick to a person’s 
shoes and be carried inside houses, where it will burn 
first of all the tender skins of little children.” He 
adds : 

\Nfficreas tliirty different kinds of poison gases had been 
developed in 1914, to-day (1931) tlicrc arc more than 1,000 
different lands which with refined mixtures or sequences will 
be able to attack and destroy one by one the human organs. 
The sufferings of the martyrs of the future will be beyond any- 
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thing endured by the medieval martyrs who were burned at the 
stake or tortured on the rack. 

But, it may be objected, war is subject to rules, and 
weapons of the kind which I am describing will not 
be permitted. 

The idea of war on limited liability is the most pathetic of 
human delusions [says Mr. Garvin in the article I have already 
quoted]. If you are to have it at all you must have it at its 
worst, and cannot have it otherwise. ... As the machines, 
the forces, the agents, the brains of the scientific age become 
more terrible in perversion, what we call armed conflict, if 
resumed by an ill-fated world, must become more relentless, 
unsparing, until civilization perishes from a misuse of the powers 
that might have raised modern life to a new grandeur and happi- 
ness and beauty. ... 

Unless we abolish war itself, by no means on earth can we 
lessen its instruments or mitigate its horrors. ... Its means 
necessarily include every device which can inflict slaughter, 
mutilation, torture and destruction. . . . War is as bad now 
as once when caitnibalism was the end of it, or when hands and 
feet were cut off and eyes put out and babies spitted. 

Still we have not exhausted the possibilities of 
modern warfare. Professor Leonard Hill, a year or 
two ago, described a bacillus which, he said, was easily 
cultivated. 

If men were as susceptible as guinea-pigs were to the toxin 
produced by this bacillus [continues The Times' report of his 
speech] — and there was reason to think they were — it would 
appear that one gramme, say a saltspoonful, of the dry toxin 
would suffice to kill a million. The toxin acted if inhaled or if 
it fell on the eye as a powder. If men set out to prepare such 
a toxin and scatter it by aeroplane, what would be the use of 
the panoply of war? 

It is true that to disseminate disease as an act of 
war is to employ a two-edged weapon. Frontiers have 
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never yet succeeded in stopping the march of an 
epidemic, and the nation which calls pestilence to its 
aid may itself be overwhelmed by the dark forces it 
has released. But those who wage war are notoriously 
short-sighted. 

I have quoted a number of statements made by 
experts over a period of years. I think it may be taken 
for granted’ that research has not been standing still 
in the meantime, and that the dangers which threaten 
the world to-day are greater rather than less. But 
there is a tendency to minimize them, to insist that 
the potentialities, for instance, of aerial bombing have 
been exaggerated, and to suggest that means of defence 
against it may be found. 

This change of tone is not reassuring. Men can 
afford to face squarely those evils which they believe 
are remote. As they approach more nearly, are felt 
to be inevitable, a protective psychology asserts itself, 
and there is a tendency to pretend that perhaps the 
things we fear are not quite so bad after ail. 

Even now, however, there are still realists ^vho refuse 
to deceive either themselves or others. On the same 
day that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald spoke hopefully in 
the House of Commons about “ a promising line of 
research ” which might afford protection against 
bombing, Mr. Winston Churchill told the same 
assembly that the only effective means of defence was 
retaliation. 

Mr. Churchill’s speech was a plea for a bigger Air 
Force. I disagree wth his demand absolutely, but, 
if his premises are accepted, the logic of his position 
is unassailable. If we arc to fight, we Nviil use the 
weapons that our enemies use, and %ve will use them 
in exactly the same way. If they bomb our cities, 
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and kill our women and children, we will bomb their 
cities, and kill their women and children. And if we 
believe that this may happen, and that it is justifiable, 
then we must be at least as strong and as well prepared 
for war as our prospective antagonists. 

At least we know where we are with Mr. Churchill. 
But what are we to make of Mr. Baldwin ? Speaking 
four days later, he said : “ I wish, for many reasons, 
that flying had never been invented. But it has been. 
Men never go back on their inventions, and somehow 
we have got to Christianize it.” 

If this means anything at all, it means that Mr. 
Baldwin is still hankering after some means by which 
the nations can contract out of the horrors of aerial 
warfare while force still remains the final arbiter in 
international disputes. It is the pathetic delusion of 
“ war on limited liability ” which Mr. Garvin dismissed 
so contemptuously. And if Mr. Baldwin becomes once 
again a !l^nister in a War Government he ^vill be 
forced to abandon these ideas of his and adopt hir. 
Churchill’s. 

We have to face the fact that, so long as we accept 
war as a possibility, there is no weapon which we can 
rule out. Indeed, how are we, in fairness, to ask men 
to join the armed forces in order to defend us and 
then deny them the use of the latest and most eflBcient 
weapons ? During the first phase of the Great War 
thousands of our troops lost tibeir lives because of the 
fact that our artillery was firing shrapnel instead of 
high-explosive shells. 

But, of course, in a new war, our soldiers and sailors 
and airmen will not be able to defend, but only to 
avenge us. 

I do not wish, however, to labour that point. It 
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A (QUESTION FOR YOUTH 

has not been my purpose, in this chapter, to try to 
frighten people into accepting my point of view. I 
do not believe that we will ever abolish war because 
we are afraid of its consequences. But I want to give 
those young people who still cling to the fantasy that 
war is romantic sorue idea of what it really involves. 
And I want to ask them a question. 

I want to ask them, not : “ Are you prepared to 
suffer all this ? ” but something which is much more 
serious and much more fundamental : Are you pre- 
pared to inflict all this ? Are you prepared, from the 
comparative safety of a seat in an aeroplane, to shower 
down on a defenceless city those gases that will bum 
the skin and eat into the lungs of women and little 
children ? Are you prepared to be part of the organi- 
zation behind this grim rain of torture and pestilence 
and death? 

This is the work to which the next war will call the 
youth of our own and every other belligerent nation. 
Those engaged in it will have, of course, tlie con- 
solation — and the excuse — that their own mothers and 
sisters and wves and babies are being served in exactly 
the same way by the enemy. They will also be risking 
their own lives. 

But I do not think they will persuade themselves 
very easily that they are heroes, or that tlicre is much 
of romance in their acti\itics. And I do not know 
how they will make their peace with God. 
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THE SLAYER OF SOULS 

W HEN we talk of the evil of war, what we usually 
have in mind is its waste of life. We point 
to the Great War cemeteries, with their rows upon 
rows of little crosses, that bear mute witness to lives 
cut short and homes plunged into mourning. We 
point to the great company of maimed and broken 
men, to twisted bodies, and eyes that shall never again 
see the burgeoning of spring or the glory of summer, 
or look upon the cornfields at harvest ; and faces that 
are ghastly masks of horror. 

But war does not only destroy men’s bodies. It 
destroys their souls as well. And that, I think, is 
more terrible than anything it does to the physical 
part of us. 

To my mind, one of the grimmest of all the stories 
of the war is that of the British soldier who suffered 
from the extraordinary “ delusion,” every time that 
he saw a German, that here was a man who probably 
had a wife and children, a mother and sisters and 
brothers, just like himself. The practical results of 
this strange fantasy were not conducive to military 
efficiency. 

So the man was sent away for treatment by the 
Army psychologists. They cured him. 
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WHEN REASON ABDICATES 

That story is one of the most damning indictments 
of war it is possible to conceive. It shows how irar 
remakes men’s minds in its own image— how it destroys 
or represses every instinct, every impulse, every 
thought, every feeling that might interfere \vith the 
smooth working of the machinery of slaughter. 

For you must not think that this is an isolated case. 
The only remarkable thing about it is that the psycho- 
logists had to be called in and the man had to be 
treated as an individual. So far as the great mass of 
the population was concerned, the same results were 
obtained, almost from the moment of the ultimatum, 
by means of large-scale war propaganda. 

It is easy to laugh at propaganda and to say that 
no sensible person is affected by it. The majority of 
people still believe tvhat they arc told, and ideas which 
are widely held and coloured by strong emotion create 
an atmosphere from •which it is difficult to escape. 
Even a wise man may act foolishly when he finds him- 
self one of a mob. He looks back on his conduct with 
horror and disgust once he is safely home again, but 
for the time being, unless he possesses c.xccptional toII- 
power, he is swept off his feet. Reason abdicates, and 
he becomes only a channel, one of the many channels, 
through which the mob expresses itself and realizes 
its purpose. In war we arc all caught in a mob. 

This fact has been very clearly recognized by the 
leaders of the Chrisdan movement against ^var in tlic 
United States. One of the declarations they arc 
inviting the young men of America to sign begins ; 

I have quietly considered what I would do if my nation should 
again be drawj into war. I am not taking a pledge, because 
I do not know what I would do when the heat of the war mood 
is upon the country. But in a mood of calm consideration I do 
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to-day declare that I cannot reconcile the way of Christ with 
the practice of war. 

Dr. Henry H. Crane expresses the same fear of the 
power of propaganda and the mob emotion it arouses 
in a still more forcible way. 

So help me God, I will never bless, sanction, nor participate 
in another war ! [he says] : How do I know ? I don’t. I 
simply assert the deepest conviction of my being — ^while I am 
still sane, emotionally stable and utterly sincere. Should another 
war come, I might go. I’m all too fallible, weak and capable 
of cowardice. That’s why I want to go on record novo. So that, 
should I go, no one shall salute me, eulogize me, nor attempt to 
glorify me. Rather, they must hiss, revile and condemn me 
for what I should be revealing myself to be : a moral coward, 
a propagandized puppet, a mob-minded murderer, a world 
traitor, a Christ crucifier. 

As these American Churchmen have learned by 
bitter experience, hysteria always involves a weakening 
of moral fibre, and the mass hysteria of war time is 
perhaps the most powerful of aU the destroyers of 
decency and courage. It is rather like trying to stand 
up to an avalanche to oppose it, but because the soul 
is stronger than the body there are people who are 
able to do it. 

In the Army, for those who join up, there is added 
to this powerful mass suggestion an intensive training 
in hatred and brutality. It is not always completely 
eSective ; on the whole, during the last war, the old 
men who stayed at home — and a good many of the 
women — ^were more blood-thirsty than the majority of 
the soldiers. But it is usually effective up to a point. 

I am not concerned for the moment with any ques- 
tion of blame. If war is necessary, then men must 
be made fit to wage it — ^in other words, they must be 
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UP TO THE VICIOUS SCRATCH 

brutalized. Machiavelli saw that over 400 years ago, 
when he wrote in The Prince : “ There are two metliods 
of fighting, the one by law, the other by force : the 
first method is that of men, the second of beasts. . . . 
It is therefore necessary to know well how to use both 
the beast and the man.” The world has repudiated 
the teacher, but it has learned the lesson. Before you 
protest, read Brigadier-General F. P. Crozier’s remark- 
able war book, A Brass Hat in No Man’s Land, Describ- 
ing the psychological side of the training of young 
soldiers during the war, he says : 

The British soldier is a kindly fellow, and it is safe to say, 
despite the dope, seldom oversteps the mark of barbaric propriety 
in France. . . . 

In order that he shall enter into the true spirit of the show, 
however, the fun of the fair as we may call it, it is nccessar)* to 
corrode his mentality %vith bitter-sweet vice and to keep Irim up 
to the vicious scratch on all occasions. Casualties arc ncs’cr 
alluded to save in the vein of callous or careless regret. ... By 
September, 1915, everything we do is faultless, cvcr>'thing the 
Germans do is abominable. It is the only way in war, and both 
sides follow it. 

I regard this course of suggestion as a means to an end. I 
can adopt the pose at tvill. I do not really hate the Germans 
— I say I do. I really do not like to " sec the red blood flou',” 
but there arc men who will swear to this day that I like nothing 
better. . . . 

So much for the training. General Crozicr also 
describes its results. Here is a cameo of tvartime 
chivalry : 

The enemy fall like grass before the sc>'thc. “ Damned 

,” shouts an officer, " give tlicm hell.” I look tltrough my 

glasses. 

" Good heavens,” I shout, “ these men arc prisoners surrender- 
ing, and some of our orvn wounded arc escorting them. Cease 
fire, cease fire, for God’s sake ! ” 
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BREAKING IN THE “ CIVVIES ” 

xinder escort, to be falsely accused before an officer and silenced 
when you try to speak in defence — all these things take do'wn 
your pride, make you feel small, and in some ways fit you to 
accept the role of cannon-fodder on the batde-ground. 

Yet, at least in part, this is “ the only discipline 
fitting for the new stress of war.” “ In tvar time,” 
says Mr. Graham, “ the problem of breaking in those 
who were never intended by Nature to be soldiers was 
so difficult that some of these ugly things become 
useful.” 

Men who go through such a training can never be 
quite the same again. But, to be fair, I do not think 
that those methods were universal. They were not 
employed by the Australians, and I believe that there 
were a number of British regiments which did not find 
them necessary. The difference, however, was perhaps 
one of degree rather than of kind. Brutalization, to 
a greater or less extent, was an inewtablc result of all 
military training. 

And for all Avho were ready in time, after the barracks 
square came the battlefield. What docs it mean to 
kili a man ? Can you realize what it means to 
slay and experience a sense of e,xhilaration in the 
act? 

That is one of the most fantastically terrible things 
about war — ^it releases impulses and appetites and lusts 
that men never dreamed they possessed. As Mr. 
Henry de Man — incidentally, before the ^va^ an Inter- 
national Socialist and Peace propagandist — has con- 
fessed in The Re-making of a Mind, there is a “joy of 
killing.” 

Mr. de Man believes that'" this “joy of killing” is 
part of tlie make-up of most men, or might become 
so. But, tliough he has felt it himself, he docs not 
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consider it a virtue. He also utters a %vaming which 
the Governments of the world would do well to ponder 
when they contemplate another war ; 

Should conditions arise in the life of'these masses that either 
make it in their interest to murder, or else create a common 
feeling in favour of class terrorism, they might remember how 
easy it is to take another man’s life, and what a delight there 
is in doing it. 

You may say that it is only exceptional men, here 
and there, who experience this “joy of killing” — 
that for the average soldier it is a regrettable necessity. 
I am afraid it is the other way round, and that Mr. 
de Man is right. I have talked to many soldiers, and 
not a few of them have been frank with me. I re- 
member, too, the satisfaction of certain civilians as 
they read of “ enemy losses ” in their newspapers, 
their delight in vicarious slaughter. Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick has painted a vivid word-picture 
of that aspect of war. 

I hate war for what it forces us to do to our enemies, [he has 
written] slaying their children with our blockades, bombing their 
mothers in their villages, and laughing at our breakfast tables 
over our coffee cups at every damnable and devilish thing we 
have been able to do to them. 

You also, if you recall the war days, may remember 
experiencing a similar hellish mirth. 

And it was not only vicarious satisfactions that some 
of our civilians enjoyed. Their blood-lust occasionally 
found direct expression. Do you recollect what 
happened to some of those who had German names, 
or were suspected of being spies and of signalling to 
the enemy? No picture of what war does to the 
souls of men and tvomen would be complete trithout 
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SPY MANIA 


some description of this. Here is a cameo from 
The Home Front, by Sylvia PanHiurst ; 

A crowd was advancing at a run, a couple of lads on bicycles 
leading, a swarm of children on the fringes, screaming like 
gulls. Missiles were flying. In the centre of the turmoil men 
dragged a big, stout man, stumbling and resisting in their grasp 
. . . his mouth dripping blood. They rushed him on. New 
throngs closed round him. . . . 

From another direction arose more shouting. A woman’s 
scream. The tail of the crowd dashed off towards the sound. 
Crowds raced to it from all directions . . . fierce, angry shouts 
and yells. . . A woman svas in the midst of a struggling mob ; 
her blouse half tom off, her fair hair fallen, her face contorted 
with pain and terror, blood running dosvn her bare svhitc arm. 
A big, drunken man flung her to the ground. She was lost to 
sight. ... “ Oh, my God ! Oh ! They arc kicking her ! ” 
a woman screamed. 

You see to what a level war reduces us. Take 
another picture, this time of what happened to con- 
scientious objectors in the United States. It consists 
of extracts from a daily record quoted by Norman 
Thomas in The Conscientious Objector in America : 

He (the officer of the day) then had our beds and blankets 
taken from us, and ordered that we be given raw rations — pork 
and beans — which we were to cook in the latrine, if we wanted 
to cat. He suggested to the prisoners that they beat us up. . . . 

At 8 p.m. the “ officer of the day,” a captain, and the sergeant 
of the guard ordered all to undress in the squadron and prepare 
for a cold shower, the third that day. tVe tverc marched to 
the latrine in a body. The Captain himself brought fortli scrub 
brushes, used ordinarily for cleaning toilet scats, and brooms 
used for sweeping, and ordered that we scrub each other with 
them. Franklin refused to use the filthy brush. He \ns seized 
and roughly throtm to the cement floor, dragged bad: and fortli 
and vidously belaboured until thoroughly c.xliaustcd. He uus 
then placed under the cold spray and left there until he colkapscd. 
Eichcl and Shotldn helped him back to his bed. AN’hcn he 
recovered he became h>-stcrical. 
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America, of course, is a new country, and almost its 
only tradition is one of violence and brutality in its 
dealings with those on the wrong side of the law or 
of public opinion. But were we in Britain very much 
better ? In his book. Conscription and Conscience — a 
History, igi6-igig, John W. Graham quotes an account 
by Garth Ballantyne of a military prison camp near 
Dunkirk, “ not because its hardships specially fell upon 
conscientious objectors, but because they were, on the 
contrary, the doom of ordinary soldiers,” " The 
inmates,” says Mr, Graham, “ were not criminals, but 
had broken discipline in some form.” 

Ballantyne, after a bullying reception intended to 
cow him, refused to obey an order, and was punished 
by “ solitary confinement, with bread and water, 
wearing figure of eight handcuffs for about twelve 
hours a day.” His food was “ eight ounces of dry 
bread at seven in the morning, with water, and the 
same at five in the evening.” He says : 

Generally, when a prisoner was sent to the cells for punish- 
ment he was first taken into a cell, stripped naked, sometimes 
handcuffed ; then the warder would proceed to administer a 
sound thrashing, using both his hands and feet, one warder, 
during his turn in charge of the cells, going so far as to use a 
heavy leather belt. Then, when the prisoner was beginning to 
get groggy, buckets of freezing cold water would be thrown over 
him to revive him, and finally he would be given a bucket and 
cloth and be told to dry up his cell before he would be given 
back his clothes. Often the bumps and thuds of the poor prisoner 
against the iron walls and his yells and cries for mercy could 
be heard all over the compound. 

Re-read that last paragraph, and then remind yom- 
self that it isn’t a description of what happens in a 
German concentration camp, but of a British military 
prison in war time, and that among those subject to 
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BREAKING-POINT 

this discipline there were doubtless boys \s'ho had 
joined the Army as volunteers, in order to “ make the 
world safe for democracy.” 

Do I need to adduce further evidence of the brutaliz- 
ing effects of war ? Do I need to describe, for instance. 
Field Punishment No, i — a form of crucifixion, but 
without the nails ? 

There are, however, two more aspects of the po^ver 
of war over the souls of men to which I wish to refer. 
There are many men in mental institutions to-day 
because their minds gave way under the stress of battle. 
There are innumerable others whose minds arc per- 
manently scarred as the result of tvar neuroses. 

If war came to-morrow, there are large numbers of 
young men who would join up, not because they 
wanted to go to war, but because they were afraid of 
being thought cowards. They ought to know that 
war makes cowards. There is a point at which 
endurance snaps, at which the mind ceases to func- 
tion, and the spirit of man abdicates, leaving his 
body, a mass of quivering nerves, under the lash of 
fear. 

For every one of us this breaking-point e.xlsts, tliough 
it varies mth different individuals. But, as between 
two men in whom it is appro,ximately the same, it 
may be very largely a matter of luck which of them 
is decorated for bravery and which is shot at davvTi 
for cowardice or desertion. 

The time factor also counts for a good deal. “ Any 
man who spent sLx months in the line (which almost 
inevitably meant taking part in a big battle) and then 
claimed that he had never felt fear, never rccciv'cd 
any shock to his ncrv'cs, never had his heart Uiumping 
and his throat dry with apprehension, was either super- 
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human, subnormal, or a liar,” says Richard Aldington 
in Death of a Hero. 

The newest troops were nearly always the least affected. They 
were not braver, they were merely fresher. There were very 
few — ^were there any ? — ^who could resist week after week, month 
after month of the physical or mental strain. It is absurd to 
talk about inen being brave or cowards. There were greater 
or less degrees of sensibility, more or less self-control. The longer 
the strain on the finer sensibility, the greater the self-control 
needed. But this continual neurosis steadily became worse and 
required a greater effort of repression. 

Now have a look at what may happen when at last 
breaking-point is reached. Here is a case of shell- 
shock, as described by Arthur Osbum in Unwilling 
Passenger : 

The Staff Ofiicer, a biggish man, somewhere behveen twenty- 
five and thirty, lay moaning on the ground. We could find no 
wound. In the din I tried to question him, thinking he had 
been seized with a fit or with acute internal pain. But he only 
moaned and jibbered and shook his head, grovelling on the 
ground at my feet with his face pressed to the muddy floor. 
While I questioned him we were suddenly assailed by a more 
than usually heavy bmst of shelling. . . . 

The grovelling object appeared now to be suddenly seized 
wth a fresh access of terror. Wildly and incoherently he made 
efforts to conceal himself between the remains of a broken chair 
and the mud wall of the shelter. Then suddenly, spasmodically, 
he began to dig furiously wth his fingers. . . . Driven mad 
wth terror, slobbering and moaning, he clawed and scrabbled 
violently in the mud, his head imder the chair. . . . Extreme 
terror had driven him back through a thousand generations to 
some pre-human form of life. 

Arthur Osburn goes on to contrast the fate of that 
Staff OflBcer tvith that of “ some poor, half-educated, 
blubbering ploughboy, whose nerves had likewise 
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RED LAMP STREET 

given way . . . sent back to face the enemy or be 
shot for cowardice.” 

You think you would stand up to things better? 
You might. But none of us knows his o^vn weakness, 
and, terrible as shellfire was in the last war, it tvill be 
still more terrible in the next. 

If a young man is afraid of being, or being thought, 
a coward, his mother has another fear — that he 
will suffer moral contamination. She is thinking of 
morality in its narrower, rather than its wider sense, 
but her dread is most certainly justified. Brigadier- 
General Crozier, whom I have already quoted, is as 
frank on this as on other matters. 

It is not reasonable fhe says] to expect the youngsters to keep 
the trenches for England intact and their chastity inviolable at 
one and the same time. He who hopes to wage war iviihout 
wine and women is living in a fool’s paradise, for there arc no 
half-measures in war, try how one will. 

This was generally recognized by the authorities 
during the Great War. There is an ironical contrast 
between Lord Kitchener’s message to the soldier going 
on active service : “ Your duty cannot be done unless 
your health is sound, so be constantly on your guard 
against any excesses. In this new axpcricncc you may 
find temptations, both in \wnc and women. You must 
entirely resist both temptations, and, \\'hilc treating 
all women •with perfect courtesy, you should avoid any 
intimacy ” and the spectacle that soldier found await- 
ing him overseas, of long queues of Tommies in the 
street outside tlic brothels of the towns behind the lines. 

No doubt many young soldiers were kept away from 
tlie red lamps by an innate fastidiousness, but many 
more went, if only from curiosity. Some of these 
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carried away with them, from that first visit, the seeds 
of abominable disease ; others, more fortimate, 
escaped with nothing worse than self-loathing and a 
sense of ineffaceable shame. They had spoilt and 
degraded what should have been sacred. Their feel- 
ings have been expressed by a soldier who served on 
the Salonica Front : 

This is not Love ? The gesture is the same ; 

The highest passion seeks but this same end. 

May I know Love hereafter? On my wedding night. 
Between my bride’s pale purity and me. 

Between her pouting lips and mine that search 
To wake her sleeping woman’s nature there. 

Shall not rise up the image of this thing, 

These cold lips tired of kisses, and that sex 
Aweary of its function? 

But even those who shunned the bought kisses of 
the prostitute were not always proof against other 
forms of promiscuity. It was, indeed, only natural 
that, amid the hectic excitements of the war period, 
moral bonds should be loosened and standards of 
conduct relaxed. War is ever a whip to sex. 

Yet some of us who were parsons were fooHsh enough 
to believe, in the early months of the fighting, that 
this ordeal through which the nation was passing would 
deepen and intensify spiritual values, and arouse us 
to a new apprehension of the things of God. We 
learned as the years passed that men who live con- 
stantly in the shadow of sudden death are more apt 
to turn to the Devil than to God. They grasp fran- 
tically at whatever passing pleasure is oSered them, 
regardless of its price, because they know that to- 
morrow the fires of youth may be quenched for ever, 
and desire and dream be swallowed in the grave. 
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GIRLS IN UNIFORM 


I do not pretend to blame them. This corruption 
of youth is one of the inevitable consequences of war. 
It is part of the indictment that I bring against war 
as a slayer of souls. 

Are we again to expose our sons to all this ? I think 
that I may almost add : Are we to expose our daugh- 
ters to all this ? The Rev. A, Belden, speaking at a 
meeting of the Women’s International Peace Crusade 
in London in March, 1935, said : 

Don’t forget that in the mad war that the next war will fac, 
if it comes, the first incidence of mass murder will fall upon the 
women and children of the densely massed industrial populations, 
and do not let the girls forget either that it is practically certain 
that they will be required to pilot aeroplanes for the bombing 
of their sisters in other lands and cities. 

Fantastic ? Martha Jane Graber, a nurse, born in 
Alsace Lorraine, applied to an American court for the 
rights and privileges of citizenship of the United States. 
She was asked if she was tvilling to sen'e the country 
in time of war. She replied that she would do so in 
keeping tvith the spirit of her profession — she was a 
nurse. That reply was not considered satisfactory. 

“ Suppose your country satv fit to demand your 
service in the army in time of war as a combatant, to 
take part in the ^var ; explain what you ^vould do 
under such circumstances,” she was asked. 

“ I would go to the front in my profession,” replied 
Miss Graber. 

“ That doesn’t answer my question,” pursued die 
inquisitor. “ My question was : Suppose you were 
called upon to act as a combatant in time of tvar for 
the United States, would you fight ? ” 

" That would not be professional as a nurse.” 

“ That doesn’t answer the question : Arc you 
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willing to fight for the United States if need be ? You 
understand what is meant by fighting, Miss Graber ; 
I mean to take up arms in defence of the United States 
if necessary,” 

“ I cannot kill, but I would be willing to give my 
life.” 

“Do I understand that you mean that you are 
unwilling to fight for the United States ? ” 

“ Do you mean by ‘ fighting,’ killing ? ” 

“ I do if necessary. Such is war, Miss Graber,” 

“ Do you want an answer^or what ? ” 

“ The question is as to whether or not in time of 
war, if need be, you are willing to shed blood in 
defence of the United States ? ” 

“ I said I would be willing to shed my own blood 
to protect this government.” 

“ I am not asking you as to your willingness to shed 
your own blood. I am asking you as to your willing- 
ness to shed the blood of others if need be.” 

“ I conscientiously could not do that.” 

Miss Graber’s application for citizenship was rejected. 
In view of this cross-examination, does Mr. Belden’s 
prophecy seem quite so absurd? Remember, too, 
that women, as well as men, are being trained to bear 
arms in Soviet Russia. If a war should break out in 
which that country is engaged, and if she puts women 
into the field as well as men, the nations on the other 
side must either do the same or fight at a tremendous 
disadvantage with regard to reserves. I do not know 
if there is any country in the world where the spirit of 
chivalry would be strong enough to wthstand that 
test. 

But I would like the old men, who were so patriotic- 
ally ready to sacrifice the young men’s fives in the 
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last war, to think \vhether they will have no qualms 
in sending their daughters into battle as well. Not 
because they may be killed or maimed — in the nc.xt 
war that may happen to them just as easily at home 
— but because of what may be done to their minds 
and souls. 

It is useless to say that things ^\^1I never come to 
this. The whole tendency of to-day is to cstabhsh a 
substantial equality — of duties and responsibilities as 
well as of privileges — between the sexes, and physically 
the average girl is now as strong, as adaptable, and 
as capable of endurance as her brother. 

There is, in fact, only one way of making sure that 
it ^vi}l never come to this. And that is by making 
sure that there will be no more \var. 
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VII 

IF THEY RAPED YOUR SISTER 


L et us suppose that I have been libelling the 
nations of the world. Let us suppose, at least, 
that, whatever other countries may do, Britain will 
never mobilize its womanhood under the banners' of 
battle. We will still be able to say that we are fighting 
for hearth and home, in defence of wives and mothers 
and sisters and children. 

There is a certain value in this, from the mihtarist 
point of view. When the believer in force debates 
with the Pacifist, his final, clinching argument, after 
he has been worsted on every other point, always 
begins : “ But if they raped your sister — ” (Some- 
times there is a variation, “ But if they raped your 
mother — ” but, on the whole, especially if the Pacifist’s 
mother is getting on in life, a sister is a more probable 
victim.) 

Now, I have not the slightest doubt that, if you saw 
someone making an attempt to rape your sister, you 
would do what you could to prevent it. Probably 
it would be rather urmecessary, as the average young 
woman of to-day is quite capable of defending her own 
honour against assault. However, you would go to 
her rescue — and you would be perfectly right to do so. 
Just a moment, however. If, as the militarist 
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supposes, the rape takes place in wartime, and if, in 
order to safeguard your sister’s chastity, you have 
already joined one of the fighting services, you will 
probably be hundreds of miles away, and quite unable 
to do anything to help. 

Even if you were within earshot, and could hear 
your sister calling for assistance, if you were under 
military discipline, you might not be allowed to go 
to her. There might be other things for you to do 
which, from the military point of view, were much 
more urgent and important. 

True, the court-martial which tried you, or the 
General who reviewed its sentence, might decide that 
your sister’s plight was an extenuating circumstance. 
But if, at the time, you were in action, you might 
never come before a court-martial. You might be 
shot, out of hand, by your oflicer. Under Army la^v, 
he would be perfeedy endded to shoot a soldier who 
was running away — as you would appear to be doing 
— in face of the enemy. 

The militarist, however, docs not visualize cir- 
cumstances like these. 'What he really suggests is this 
— that any man rvith a spark of manhood in him 
would be prepared to use force to defend his sister 
from assault, and that therefore the use of force is 
justifiable. In other words, if you don’t go to your 
sister’s rescue, you are a cur and a coward. If you 
do, you cannot have any conscientious objection to 
fighting for your country in time of war, and you give 
away the whole Pacifist case. 

This dilemma was a favourite ^^•capon of the military' 
tribunals during the last war. It will certainly re- 
appear in the next. Meanwhile, it is being trotted 
out in innumerable private discussions. It is referred 
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IF THEY RAPED YOUR SISTER 

to again and again in the letters I receive from those 
who are in sympathy with my Peace Pledge. “ What 
can I say in reply ? ” they ask. 

Surely the reply is obvious. If I find a man trying 
to rape my sister, I naturally go for. him. But I go 
for him with my fists, or, if it happens to be handy, 
my walking-stick, or something else of that kind. I 
don’t go for him with a gun or a bayonet. I do what 
I can to prevent him achieving his pxnpose — I may 
even, human nature being what it is, try to punish 
him by giving him a thrashing that he will remember 
— but I do not try to kill him. 

Suppose I did try to kill him and succeeded, what- 
ever the police or the Courts might say to me, I should 
feel that I was guilty of murder. Even if the killing 
had been unintentional, I should still have that sense 
of guilt, still be unable to forget that there was blood on 
my hands. 

But this is not really a good analogy. Let us put 
our hypothetical case as nearly as possible on all 
fours with what happens in war time. Either my 
sister is raped by a man who lives somewhere in the 
next county, or I am told that he is coming from the 
next county to rape her. And all my friends say to 
me : “ You must not allow this. You must come 
with us into the next county and we’U kill as many of 
these brutes as we can.” 

I reply : “ But I don’t know who the man is.” 
“ That doesn’t matter,” they say. " No doubt th^e 
people in the next county are all the same. We’ll 
kill as many of them as we can.” 

If I thought this argument reasonable and acted 
upon it, would the fact that my sister had been raped, 
or that I thought somebody intended to rape her, 
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help me when I stood in the dock charged ^vith 
murder ? 

Well, it might. Judge and jury might say : “ This 
man’s mind is obviously unhinged,” and send me to 
spend the rest of my life among the other criminal 
lunatics at Broadmoor, instead of handing me over to 
the hangman. 

Now, does it make any essential difference if we 
substitute another country for the next county, and 
the men I go out to kill are \vearing uniform, and 
my friends and I put on another kind of uniform to 
kill them? 

In practice, the only two important differences are 
these : That a great many more people — women and 
children as well as men — arc killed before the slaughter 
stops ; and that I am neither hanged nor shut up 
as a lunatic for helping to kill them. 

But perhaps that is because a country at war is only 
a larger Broadmoor, and we arc all criminal lunatics 
together, wth the most dangerous and bloodtliirsly 
among us running the show. 

There is, however, rather more to be said on this 
subject of “ if they raped your sister.” The force 
of the argument depends upon the belief that rape is 
one of the normal inddents of warfare, and that 
invading armies consist of sex-mad savages. 

Now, although ^var undoubtedly stimulates sc.xualily, 
and though there arc isolated instances of rape in 
every campaign, I doubt vcr>' much %vhcthcr the 
violation of tvomcn is as frequent as it is represented 
to be. In war, each side makes as much as possible 
of the excesses and “ atrocities ” of the otlicr. There 
is alwa)^ some material to serve as a basis, and this, 
wth judicious exaggeration and embellishment, is 
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IF THEY RAPED YOUR SISTER 

presented to the world as evidence that the Boers, or 
the Germans, or the Russians, or the Japanese, or 
whoever else may be the enemy for the time being, 
are devils incarnate. But if there were no such 
material, it would be invented, and the rape and 
atrocity propaganda would be issued just the same. 

In time of Peace, if there is reason to doubt the 
accuracy of a particular item of news, a reputable paper 
will always try to confirm its truth before it is pub- 
lished. In time of war, the truth or falsehood of a 
news story is a matter of secondary importance ; the 
really vital question is : Will its publication be useful, 
or otherwise, to the national cause. 

You remember that extraordinary rumour of the 
early days of the war — that Russian troops were 
passing through Britain on their way to the Western 
Front ? There was no official denial of the fantastic 
stories that were circulated — ^the rumour was of the 
serviceable variety. And when a telegram came from 
Rome announcing “ the official news of the con- 
centration of 250,000 Russian troops in France ” and 
was submitted to the Press Bureau by the newspapers, 
the answer they received was “ that there was 
no confirmation of the statements contained in it, 
but that there was no objection to them being 
published.” 

There is a still more striking example — the strange 
story of the German corpse factory where the bodies 
of diose who had died for Kaiser and Fatherland 
were boiled down to make oils and pig food, Arthur 
Ponsonby, in Falsehood in War-time, characterises this 
as “ one of the most revolting lies invented dtiring the 
War,” and says that its dissemination “ throughout 
not only this country but the world, was encouraged 
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THE GERMAN CORPSE FACTORY 

and connived at by both the Government and the 
Press.” 

He gives a series of extracts from The Times U'hich 
show the story as it was presented to the world in 
1917, and then a final extract, dated 1925, from an 
account of an after-dinner speech by a British Brigadier- 
General in New York “ in which he professed to tell 
the true story of the war-time report ” : 

According to General , the story began as propaganda 

for China. By transposing the caption from one of t\s-o photo- 
graphs found on German prisoners to the other, he gave the 
impression that the Germans were making a dreadful use of 
their own dead soldiers. This photograph he sent to a Cliincsc 
newspaper in Shanghai. He told the familiar story of its later 
repufalication in England and of the discussion it created there. 
He told, too, how, when a question put in the House was referred 
to him, he answered it by saving that from what he knew of 
German mentality, he was prepared for an)ihing. 

Later, said General , in order to support llic story, what 

purported to be the diary of a German soldier was forged in 
his oliice. It was planned to have this dbeovered on a dead 
German by a war correspondent with a p.assion for German 
diaries, but the plan was nc\'er carried out. The diary ss-as 
now in the War Museum in London. 

Obviously, I think, descriptions of wholesale rape 
by enemy troops in war time arc a little suspect. 
There arc two things which make it unlikely that 
anything of the sort trill take place. First, die average 
man, whether he is soldier or civilian, prefers a willing 
partner to an untrilling one — and where troops come 
in contact tvilli women at all, there arc usually some 
of the latter who arc prepared cither to give, or to 
sell their bodies, even to an enemy. Second, the 
military authorities, while forced to tolerate certain 
manifestations of sexuality, tr)' to keep it tsithin 
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GAMBLING WITH CHASTITY 

or Stronger than myself. And even if I accepted the 
militarists’ view that the defeat of my country in ■ivar 
meant that my sister would be violated, that would 
merely be another good reason for doing all that I 
could to prevent war. I don’t want my sister’s 
chastity to depend on the accident of which of Uvo 
generals is the more skilful strategist, or which com- 
mands the better weapons or the more numerous 
army. I don’t think it would be fair to my sister. 
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VIII 

HERE GOMES THE BOGY MAN! 

I WAS talking the other day to a distinguished 
doctor. A mutual acquaintance was mentioned. 
“ He’s one of the ‘ Yes-But ’ people,” was the medical 
man’s comment. 

The phrase seemed extraordinarily apt. It exactly 
“ hit off” the person we were discussing. But I had 
not known, before this conversation, that the term 
was used by psychologists to describe a large group 
of people ■who have made a mess of their lives. 

“ They see the desirable goal,” said the doctor, “ yet 
they never get there. Often they don’t even try to 
get there. They exaggerate whatever small diffi- 
culties may be in the way into insuperable obstacles. 
If there are no real difficulties, they create imaginary 
ones. They can’t say ‘ Yes ’ -^vithout saying ‘ But ’ 
immediately aftenvards, and the ‘But’ completely 
neutralizes the ‘ Yes.’ For instance, a woman will 
tell you : ‘ Yes, I want to make my marriage a suc- 
cess ’ — ^then add at once, ‘ But my husband is impos- 
sible ! And my mother-in-law won’t stop interfering. 
And I don’t like housework. I’m not really the 
domestic type at all ! ’ ” 

The most obstinate and incurable of the “ Yes-But ” 
cases never find their way to a psychologist’s consulting- 
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PETER PAN POLITICS 

room. They are too busy running this and other 
countries, too busy preparing for the next ^var, They 
are the statesmen who say : 

“ Yes, we want Peace. Yes, we want Disarmament, 
Yes, we have pledged ourselves to outlaw war.” And 
then they continue : “ But — ^look at Russia — or Ger- 
many — or Japan. They don’t want Peace, They 
don’t want Disarmament. They are getting ready 
for the next war. So we can’t disarm, Wc must 
be prepared.” 

And in Russia, and Germany, and Japan, and all 
the other countries throughout the world, other states- 
men are saying exactly the same thing. 

Politics have never grown up, TJjey arc still in the 
nursery stage. And it’s quite the wrong sort of nur- 
sery — the kind that is ruled by fear. ” Hush, hush, 
hush ! Here comes the bog)' man 5 ” ” The bogles 
tvill get you if you don’t watch out ! ” 

The enlightened modern parent know's that this is 
the worst possible atmosphere in which to bring up a 
child. And the nursemaid who tries to frighten her 
charges in this rv'ay is quickly dismissed. But tlic 
politicians are more fortunate. The bigger and more 
fearsome the bogy man they conjure up, the bigger is 
their majority. 

Now, fear operates in strange ways, A soldier, 
waiting in the trenches to go over the top, and grosring 
more and more “jumpy ” ever)' minute, w’ill w’cleome 
the order that sends him forward into battle. Any- 
thing seems better than the long-drasvn-out agony of 
waiting. Action comes as a relief, whatcs’cr its conse- 
quences may be. 

In very much the same svay a nation ^vhich fears 
its neighbours, and believes that they arc preparing 
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for war, may itself, in the end, precipitate the struggle 
which it dreads. Indeed, if you once make up your 
mind that war is inevitable, the temptation to choose 
your own moment for it — ^the moment most favourable 
to you and least propitious for your enemy — ^becomes 
overwhelmingly strong. 

Here we have the explanation of the talk sometimes 
heard of “ preventive war.” 

This is the great danger of “ bogy man ” politics. 
Sooner or later, fear leads to war. The nations which 
want “ security ” will try to obtain it at the point of 
the sword. “ Where they make a desert they call it 
peace,” said the Caledonian chief Galgacus of the 
Romans, and there are States to-day which seem to 
believe that they will never live in amity with their 
neighbours until they crush them so utterly that they 
can never again raise their heads. 

One thing is certain. Fear will never lack material 
on which to feed, and while it continues to determine 
the policies of nations, war will always find a plausible 
excuse. 

Let us see, then, if we cannot exorcise these danger- 
ous terrors. Let us have a look at the bogy men, and 
see what they amount to. 

First, the German menace — an ominous phrase, 
when we think of 1914.. 

Now, I don’t like the present regime in Germany. 
I abhor the principles on which it is based, and detest 
the methods by which it is maintained. But Ger- 
many is only sulFering, in a more acute form, from 
the same malady that afflicts her neighbours. Behind 
her hysterical bravado there is fear. The hand within 
the mailed glove is trembling. The bluff* of the loud 
defiant words is only a mask for terror. 
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SHADOW OF THE STORM TROOPER 

The Treaty of Versailles imposed a penal Peace on 
Germany. But it contained one clause ■^^'hich seemed 
to hold the promise of brighter and more tranquil 
days for Europe, because it suggested tliat the enforced 
disarmament of the vanquished would be foUo^ved 
by the voluntary disarmament of the victors. 

No attempt has been made to carry out the implied 
pledge of a general laying down of arms. And gradu- 
ally, as the years passed, Germany was made to feel 
that France, at any rate, desired to keep her in a 
position of permanent subjection and inferiority. It 
was this which discredited those leaders of the Reich 
who had attempted to co-operate in European recon- 
ciliation, and brought the Nazis to po\vcr. 

But until the very moment of Hitler’s final victor)' 
the Peace movements of Germany numbered millions 
of adherents and anti-war literature, some of the most 
moving and passionate examples of wliich were tlic 
work of German authors, had perhaps a larger circu- 
lation and exercised a rvider influence within the 
Reich than anywhere else in the world. The books 
have been burned, but those who read them remember 
their message. The Pacifists have been driven under- 
ground, but they have not been converted to tlic 
Goering-von Papen gospel of force. 

These facts, and the Communist sympatliics of 
large numbers of workpeople, make it very doubtful 
whether Germany could repeat her war efibrt of 19 1.}-, 
even if she had the soldiers and the equipment. Un- 
less in what was clearly a war of defence, her rulers 
could not rely on haring a united nation behind them. 
They must know that. So, even now, when tlic 
shado^v of the storm trooper falls darkly across Europe, 
I doubt very much whether Hitler’s Reich is planning 
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a war of revenge. But it is by no means certain of 
the pacific intentions of its neighbours. Thanks to 
French diplomacy, the Germans see themselves as 
once more “ encircled ” by a ring of hostile States. 
This is perhaps the main reason for the rearmament 
which has given the rest of Europe so much con- 
cern. 

It may be that the Nazi glorification of war springs, 
in part at least, from the same cause. If a Govern- 
ment believes that war is probable, it is better that the 
young people who must provide the cannon-fodder 
should have romantic ideas about it. 

Also, of course, a regime which is based upon 
violence must make some parade of force inter- 
nationally as well as nationally. For the sake of their 
prestige at home, Herr Hitler and his colleagues had 
either to rearm or to secure general European dis- 
armament. But I do not believe the rearming would 
have been on so spectacular a scale if there had not 
been genuine alarm over the warlike preparations of 
other States. Even the announcement of German 
conscription followed a provocative gesture by France 
in extending the term of service of her conscripts. 

Especially do the present rulers of Germany fear 
Russia. The Soviet Union conunands limitless natural 
resources and colossal reserves of man-power. It is 
organized on a war basis. And there is an important 
ininority of the German people who would give their 
allegiance far more readily to the Hammer and Sickle 
than to the Crooked Gross. 

We may think that this German fear of Russia is 
absurd, or that it is merely a convenient excuse for 
rearmament. But not so long ago Russia was our 
bog}' too, and there are still many British people who 
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consider the Bolsheviks a much more real danger than 
Hitler’s goose-stepping conscripts. And Germany is 
much nearer Russia than %ve are. 

So let us examine next the Russian bogy — try to 
find out whether the Soviets arc really a menace to 
Germany, or to ourselves, or to anyone else. 

The Red Army is certainly large. It is probably 
better equipped than the old Tsarist army ever was. 
It has the backing of a far more comprehensive indus- 
trial organization. The Red Air Force is said to be 
the biggest in the ;vorld. And the stor)' of the Chel- 
yuskin rescues suggests tliat its flying men lack ncitlicr 
courage nor skill. Communism, too, is an inter- 
national creed, and at one time the rulers of Russia 
believed that they must bring about ^vorld revolution 
or perish. 

To that extent Germany’s fears, and the fears of so 
many people in other lands, might seem to be justified. 
But why has Russia organized for w’ar? Primarily 
because she feared a concerted attack upon her by the 
Powers. And, in view of the backing ■which we gave 
to Denikin and Koltchak in tlieir efibrts to overthrow 
the Bolshevik Government, tliis particular bogy ^\'as 
not altogether ^vithout substance. 

We must also remember that the most sweeping and 
complete scheme of disarmament ever put before the 
League of Nations was proposed by Russia. Unless \vc 
accept the ^de^v that it ^vas only brouglit for\s'ard to be 
rejected, that fact suggests that Russian armaments arc 
genuinely defensiv'c in character. 

The Soviet Government probably realizes now that 
there is no longer any danger of a League of the 
Capitalist Powers invading Russia. But it has been 
alarmed by the claims of Germany to be the champion 
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JAPAN MOVES SOUTH 

Australia also, uneasily conscious of her empty lands, 
yet clinging obstinately to the concept of a white 
man’s continent, looks %vith suspicion and distrust 
upon the gro\ving power of Japan. The Dutch sec 
in the Japanese policy of naval expansion a threat to 
their possessions in the Pacific. American foreign 
pohcy is increasingly influenced by the possibility of a 
clash with Japan. That picturesque pre-war phrase, 
“ the yellow peril,” has taken on a formidable 
substance. 

To some extent, however, the foreign poh'cy ofjapan, 
like the foreign policy of Germany, is for home con- 
sumption. The Government, faced wth internal 
crisis, has had to pursue a “ strong ” policy abroad in 
order to maintain its position. And behind the most 
provocative of its actions we find the same powerful 
emotion that is poisoning international relations in 
Europe — fear. 

This is the view of that able obseiver, Mr. Peter 
Fleming. IVhile believing that Russia ivlll not be tlie 
aggressor in a new Russo-Japanese war, he says, in an 
article in The Times of March 5, 1935, that if Japan 
fights, “ she \vill fight for security — a security ^\’hich 
she cannot enjoy so long as the powerful bombers 
on the Ussuri airfields arc wthin a few hours’ fligiit of 
Tokyo and Osaka.” 

There is evidence, too, that Japan regards the 
former German islands in the Pacific, wliich ^vcrc 
placed under her mandate by the League of Nations 
in 1919, as principally important for their value in 
defence. It is true that, by her control of these islands, 
Japan, in the words of Captain D. H. Cole, has “ moved 
not merely 2,000 miles eastwards towards the United 
States, but 2,000 miles southwards towards Australia.” 
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But there is no real cause for alarm in that fact. At 
the point nearest North America, these outposts of 
Imperial Japan are still much farther from San Fran- 
cisco than New York is from Liverpool, and their 
distance from North Australia, although shorter, is still 
considerable. 

A peculiar feature [wrote Admiral Suyetsugu, until recently 
commander-in-chief of the Japanese combined fleet] is that 
Japan’s possession of the isles does not menace any Power, the 
isles being too far away from other coimtries. Supposing, how- 
ever, that they should come into the possession of a foreign 
Power, or be occupied by an enemy nation, they would at once 
endanger Japan’s defence. 

Japan, like the other nations of the world, is seeking 
security. And if she is seeking it through force and 
armaments, I do not know that we in the West can 
blame her. She is only following the example we have 
set. 

But, on February i8, 1928, the sound of children’s 
voices came over the ether. Some thousands of 
children were calling to the boys and girls of other 
lands, teUing them that they wanted to get to know 
them better, that they loved them and desired to live 
in friendship with them. 

The initiative of this moving goodwill message 
came from the children themselves. And they were 
Japanese children. Whenever I hear people talking 
of the yellow peril, I think of these clear young voicp. 

We have been looking at the three principal bogies 
of to-day — Germany, Russia, Japan. What have we 
discovered ? Not that there is less danger of wars 
than we imagined, because fear is all too often the 
prelude to violence. Any moment may produce the 
spark that ignites the powder magazine. 
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IF EVERYBODY WAITS- 


But does that mean we must sit do\vn with folded 
arms and wait for war to come? Doesn’t it rather 
suggest a way in which war may be prevented ? If it 
is fear that is behind the increase of armaments, the 
growing international tension, it seems to me that the 
hope of Peace becomes at once immeasurably stronger. 
For fear can be removed. 

Naturally, the process has to begin somewhere. 
Naturally, also, if everybody waits for someone else 
to take the first step, it ^viU never begin at all. Very 
well, let it begin \vith us. 

And remember, Governments are very rarely in 
advance of public opinion. As a rule, they lag behind 
it. So we must organize the will to Peace irrespective 
of what the official British policy, as expressed at \Vcst- 
minster, or Whitehall, or Geneva, or on peripatetic 
tours of Europe, may be. Let us tell the \vorld tliat 
the people of Britain want Peace, tliat the people of 
Britain are not frightened of bogies, that tlicy refuse 
to be scared or stampeded into war. 

If enough of us say that, tlic Government will be 
compelled to amend its policy accordingly. And 
other peoples throughout the world will take notice. 
Other Governments will take notice. 

Fear is infectious. Hate is infectious. We have 
only to look round the nations to realize that. Yes, 
but courage is infectious, too. And so is good will. 
Let us give them a chance and sec what happens to the 
bogy men ! 

All s'cry well, you say, and the sort of thing a parson 
is supposed to VTite so long as we aren’t actually at 
war. But it is a sentimental view, and you arc practical 
people, and Governments arc composed of practical 
people, too. I admit that the nations arc arming, 

W.S.V. 10 1 , , , - 
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that war may come — ^in these circumstances, what can 
practical people do but prepare to defend themselves ? 

I believe that is just the one thing that is not practical. 
In the last war, in spite of the failmre of the Belgian 
forts to stop the German advance, it was soon dis- 
covered that it was much easier to defend than to 
attack. As the technique of trench warfare developed, 
indeed, it was shown that the cost of gaining a position 
was, as a rule, out of all proportion to its military 
value, and that a relatively weak force, if strongly 
entrenched, could hold its own against what seemed an 
overwhelming numerical superiority. 

To-day, that is no longer true. The eflSciency and 
importance of the air arm have increased enormously, 
and there is no real defence against aircraft. So the 
advantage in warfare has shifted to the attack. This is 
an important factor in the fear complex of the nations. 
It is also a source of the gravest danger, because it 
intensifies the risk of some sudden act of aggression, 
undertaken under the whip of terror. 

Such an attack could always be justified — at any 
rate to the subjects of the State which made it — ^if the 
enemy country were also organized for war. It would 
be said — and believed — ^that the blow only anticipated 
a similar stroke which had been planned by the other 
nation. 

But no such excuse could be advanced if the victim 
of the attack were unarmed. It would then stand 
out, without the possibility of denial or equivocation, 
as a wanton and unprovoked act of aggression. And 
men to-day are no longer content merely to be vic- 
torious in war. They like also to believe that they 
are fighting in a just cause. 

So, even from the practical point of view, there is a 
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great deal to be said in favour of disarmament. Hav- 
ing regard to the nature of modem warfare, and the 
temper of the modern world, I believe tliat it is the 
best defence. I might go farther, and say that it is 
the only defence. 

I commend this thought to the practical people, and 
to the practical Governments. They tell us that there 
is no defence against aircraft. Here is one they have 
never tried. 
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IX 

THE DEVIL’S DIVIDENDS 

T he other evening I was re-reading Shaw’s Major 
Barbara, and I came to the speech in which 
Andrew Undershaft describes “ the true faith of an 
Armorer” : 

To give arms to all men who offer an honest price for them, 
wthout respect of persons or principles : to aristocrat and 
republican, to Nihilist and Tsar, to Capitalist and Socialist, to 
Protestant and Catholic, to burglar and policeman, to black 
man, white man and yellow man, to all sorts and conditions, 
all nationalities, all faiths, all follies, all causes and all crimes. 
The first Undershaft wrote up in his shop IF GOD GAVE THE 
HAND, LET NOT MAN WITHHOLD THE SWORD. The 
second wrote up ALL HAVE THE RIGHT TO FIGHT: 
NONE HAVE THE RIGHT TO JUDGE. The third wote 
up TO MAN THE WEAPON : TO HEAVEN THE VIC- 
TORY. The fourth had no literary turn ; so he did not -ivrite 
up anything ; but he sold cannons to Napoleon under the nose 
of George the Third. The fifth wote up PEACE SHALL 
NOT PREVAIL SAVE WITH A SWORD IN HER HAND. 
The sixth, my master, was the best of all. He ^vrote up NOTH- 
ING IS EVER DONE IN THIS WORLD UNTIL MEN 
ARE PREPARED TO KILL ONE ANOTHER IF IT IS 
NOT DONE. After that, there AV'as nothing left for the seventh 
to say. So he wrote up, simply, UNASHAMED. 

I do not know whether or not the modem makers of 
armaments would accept Undershaft’s creed. Some 
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of them might prefer — or pretend to prefer — Lady 
Britomart’s “You must simply sell cannons and 
weapons to people whose cause is right and just, and 
refuse them to foreigners and criminals.” But, on 
the whole, I think that the Undershaft attitude — or 
a slightly modified version of it — is more popular. 

That appeared in the proceedings of the Special 
Committee of the United States Senate on the munitions 
industry, according to some of the c-Ktracts \vhich 
have been made available over here. For instance, 
the head of one firm, which specialized in bombs, re- 
plied to a question whether, when tire Chaco dispute 
was developing, their agents had not endeavoured to 
sell to both Paraguay and Bolivia : “ We did not 
discriminate.” 

And one of the members of the firm, after visiting 
the Paraguayan and Boliwan Legations in ^Vashington, 
tvrote ; “ Unfortunately for us, however, it loola as 
if the trouble they arc having is going to be settled 
amicably.” 

Now, Fm not proposing to tell lurid stories of the 
way in which armament manufacturers tr\' to foment 
rvar. But if you look on war purely from the business 
point of view, and regard it as " fortunate ” because 
it means more profits, and Peace as “ unfortunate ” 
because it means less profits, you lend some colour of 
possibility to charges of lliis kind. 

But we w'ill take it that nothing of the sort docs, in 
fact, happen. "We rvill assume that llic armament 
industry is carried on in the most scrupulous fashion, 
and tliat it is concerned solely with meeting a demand 
which already exists, and not, in any sense, uaih 
creating one. 

Now, I can sec tlic arguments by which those con- 
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cerned in the manufacture of munitions — ^whether as 
directors, shareholders, or workers — ^will justify them- 
selves. 

“ If we didn’t do it, somebody else would. We may 
as well get the orders as let them go abroad,” is only 
the beginning. There is much more to it than that. 
The makers of armaments are perfectly entitled to 
argue that, so long as war remains a possibility, they 
have a duty to the nation to perform — ^they must see 
to it that the plant and the personnel required to 
produce arms for defence are maintained in a state of 
efficiency. 

There is no answer to that argument, if we say 
that defensive war is justified. There is no answer 
to it if we accept obligations under international 
Pacts or under the Covenant of the League of Nations 
which may, in certain eventualities, mean war. How- 
ever much we may agree to limit armaments, while 
these conditions remain, some weapons of war must 
be made, which means that somebody has to make 
them. 

It can, of course, be argued that the manufacture of 
arms should not be left to private firms, but should be 
in the hands of the State. This is the view taken by 
an increasing number of people. But, as Mr. H. N. 
Brailsford points out in Property or Peace? this is 

open to a grave objection . . . the more advanced industrwl 
States wonld enjoy an rmdesirable advantage which might readily 
be abused, and baclnvard or agricultural States would obtain 
the small provision of arms they required only by the favour 
of their greater neighboiirs. 

But I cannot agree with Mr. Brailsford’s remedy 
of “ a World-Federation vested with a monopoly of 
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APPEAL TO CONSCIENCE 

Power” and controlling absolutely the manufacture 
of arms, I have already stated my objections to it 
in the chapter, “ Trying to Take in God.” 

So we come back to the position that, so long as we 
accept the possibility of war, we must also accept the 
armament firms. And Andrew Undershaft’s philo- 
sophy, allowng for some Shavian exaggeration, seems 
fairly reasonable. 

Yes — ^so long as we shut our eyes to what modem 
war is likely to do to civilization ; so long as we keep 
Christianity out of the picture. And this book is 
written to express the Christian point of \'icw. 

What is the Christian answer to “ the true faitli of 
an Armourer ” ? I think it is precisely the same as 
the Christian answer to the general question of ^v’ar 
service. It is, in essence, an appeal to the teaching of 
Our Lord and to the conscience of the indiudual. 

Just as I say tliat it is inconsistent with the spirit of 
Christianity to bear arms, so I say that it is incon- 
sistent "with the spirit of Christianity to manufacture 
arms. I have no sympathy ^vith tlie man ^vho says, 
“ My religion wll not allow me to scr\x in the Forces, 
but I am willing to do munitions work.” There 
were some conscientious objectors in the last war who 
adopted this attitude. It is a pcr\'crsion of the Christian 
imperative which reminds me of Clough’s poem, ” The 
Latest Decalogue ” : 

Thou shah not kill; but nced’st not strive 
OlBciously to keep alive. 

The man who is cominced of tlie wickedness of tvar 
and yet engages in tlic manufacture of arms is like 
tile parent tvho gives his children sharp knives or 
loaded guns to play wtli. 
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THE devil’s dividends 

What do you think the Courts would say to such 
a man ? Would they accept the defence : “ If I 
hadn’t given them these things, somebody else would. 
They were quite determined to get them ” ? 

You think the two cases aren’t parallel ? Well, put 
it in another way. Say that two people who still 
believe that duelling is a reasonable and legitimate 
way of settling a quarrel ask you to provide them with 
weapons so that they can fight each other, would you 
do it? 

If you believe that war is wrong, you aren’t entitled 
to do anything that will help other people to engage 
in it. If you believe that war is of the Devil, and you 
hold shares in an armament firm, then the dividends 
which you draw are the Devil’s dividends. And if 
you are employed in a munitions factory, then the 
wages which you draw are the Devil’s wages. 

Of course, it is easy for me to say this. But what of 
the man who, perhaps, has no other -skill, or who 
knows that it is going to be exceedingly difficult to 
find another job, and who may have a %vife and 
children dependent upon him? 

Frankly, I can’t presume to judge him. I don’t 
know what I would do myself if I were in his place. 

The case of the armament worker is different in one 
vital particular to that of the other people to whom 
my Peace Movement appeak. Those who sign its 
pledge are not called upon to make any sacrifice now. 
If war comes, it will cost them a good deal to stand 
fast to their -word. Some of them, indeed, may be 
swept off their feet by war propaganda and the mass 
hysteria it engenders. But the very obloquy they ^ 
\sffil meet, the very magnitude of their ordeal, %vill 
help to nerve the others — ^who ^vilI, I hope, be the 
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vast majority — ^to endure all things rather dian break 
their bond. They -wiil feel that they arc testifying to 
the faith that is in them, that they are standard-bearers 
of the Prince of Peace. 

The armament worker who is asked by the logic of 
my argument to give up his job docs have to make an 
immediate sacrifice. And it has no value whatever 
as a testimony, as a confession of faith. Nobody will 
bother about his reasons for stopping tvork c.xccpt the 
court of referees tvhich disalIo\vs Ids claim for un- 
employment benefit, and the wife ^vho finds herself 
■with no money to pay the rent or buy food for the 
children. His place will be filled at once, and within 
a week or a day his former ^vorkmales will have 
forgotten him, 

I don’t say that considerations of this sort should 
deter a true Christian from doing what he believes to 
be his duty. But even to a true Christian tlie inevitable 
suffering of his wife and youngsters here and now might 
seem a good deal more important than the possibility 
that, later on, the things he is helping to make might 
cause the death or mutilation of people he has never 
met or even heard of. And he kno\s's that the arma- 
ments mil be made anyway. 

Some time ago a journalist talked to me about 
^vhat he called “ nc^vs value.” “ If a man is shot by a 
gunman in a London street,” he said, “ that is front- 
page nem. But ten thousand people killed by famine 
in China arc only wortli a paragraph in a column 
of ‘ potted ’ foreign news.” 

That is because imaginative insight is limited. \Vc 
must be able to risualizc a thing in a familiar setting, 
and in some relation to ourselves, before it becomes 
real to us. Now tlic man who enlists in wartime 
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probably has just enough imagination to realize vaguely 
what killing another human being may mean. But I 
doubt whether the man who helps to manufacture an 
aeroplane bomb has any clear mental picture of the 
ultimate destination of that bomb or the havoc it may 
cause. His imagination, however, can show him, 
vividly enough, his own home if there were no weekly 
pay envelope. 

There is another point to consider. The armament 
workers aren’t the only people who, believing that- 
killing is contrary to Christianity, may yet depend 
for the prosperity of their homes upon war or warlike 
preparations. 

During the past three years [wrote Mr. Peter Fleming in the 
article I quoted in my last chapter] war preparations have be- 
come, after textiles, Japan’s largest industry. Apart from arma- 
ment and shipbuilding firms, the nxunber of concerns partly, if 
not wholly, dependent on Government orders for military and 
naval supplies of every description is immense. An Adminis- 
tration which stopped preparing on a big scale for war would 
precipitate an economic crisis. 

What is true of Japan is true, in varying degree, of 
the other Great Powers. The stimulating effects of 
warKke preparations are -felt in many industries not 
directly concerned with the manufacture of guns or 
armour-plate or shells or aeroplanes. It is safe to 
say that there are many other businesses whose profits 
would be substantially lower, or who might even be 
working at a loss, if it were not for the needs of the 
fighting services. 

These firms may be doing, on the whole, iiseful 
work. They may even be doing essential work. But 
in so far as they are engaged in war preparations the 
man employed on armaments is entitled to ask : 
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VESTED INTERESTS IN WAR 

“What is the difference bet\veen these jobs and 
mine? ” 

FranHy, I don’t suppose that many of those now 
working on munitions will feel impelled to give up 
their jobs for conscience’ sake. They may tell them- 
selves that the guns and shells they are making will 
probably never be used in war. I am afraid that 
they may be wrong, but I realize their difficulties. 
I have tried to describe them. And I do want to put 
this on record. 

Some time ago I addressed a large gathering of 
men who derived their livelihood mainly from ^var 
preparations. I spoke to them about my Peace 
Movement. I made it quite clear that I was out to 
destroy the thing whieh, after all, gave them tlieir 
bread and butter. They not only listened to me 
patiently, but many of them seemed to agree \ritli 
me. 

Vested interests in war are a dangerous factor, but 
I’m not sure that they’re quite so formidable as we 
sometimes think. These men to whom I talked didn’t 
want war, though it would have meant more ^vork 
and more money. And when Uicy vote at elections, 
I don’t think that they arc influenced by the thought 
that one party may spend more on armaments than 
another. They arc moved by quite different con- 
siderations. 

True, they won’t give up their jobs while nothing 
else offers and there arc other men waiting to go 
into them. Also, if in the future a Government 
decides to disarm, and docs nothing to proride alter- 
native employment, they trill be restive and resentful. 
But a Ministry' which had tlic sense and the courage 
to turn its back on war would, I think, almost certainly 
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have vision and enterprise enough to provide for those 
who were hit by the change of policy and had no 
resources to fall back on. After all, war expenditure 
is waste, and cutting it out would release large resources 
for other and worthier objects. 

But it is necessary, I thici, for the Pacifist to realize 
that these vested interests in war exist, to think out 
the problem of alternative employment, and to be 
ready with an answer to the man who asks : “ But 
what about my job ? ” 

There may be people who, reading what I have 
written about the armament workers, will say : “ Ah, 
ha ! Sheppard is compromising at last ! He’s afraid 
of the logic of his own arguments.” 

I’m not compromising. I’m merely facing the 
fact that, if a man who gains his living by making 
armaments is convinced of the truth of my case against 
war, he is in a much more difficult position than his 
neighbour who signs the Peace Pledge but doesn’t 
need to ask himself whether his work is consistent with 
its principles or not. And, frankly, I hesitate to ask 
any man to make sacrifices which I’m not called upon 
to make myself. 

Remember, too, that I’ve worked in the East End, 
and that, at St. Martin-in-the-Fields, I was near not 
only to Whitehall and Westminster Abbey and the 
Houses of Parliament and the Savoy Hotel, but also 
to some of the worst slums in London. So I know 
what poverty is. I know what it does to men and 
women. I know what it does to little children. 

Do you blame me if, in the circumstances, I prefer 
to look- at my own responsibility rather than other 
people’s, and ask my readers to do the same. If 
sufficient of us pledge ourselves never to -go to ^var, 
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arms may be manufactured, but they ;vill not be used. 
And, as the effects of our declaration spread, even 
their manufacture will cease. 

It is our fault, who call ourselves Christians but fail 
to protest against war, that armaments arc still re- 
quired. It is our fault that our fcllow-Christians arc 
faced with the harsh alternative : Make implements 
of death and destruction — or star\'c and watch your 
loved ones starve with you. If it is a sin to choose Uie 
easier way, we must share the responsibility of that 
sin, for it is we who have tempted our brothers, who 
have driven them into evil under the harsh compulsion 
of hunger. 

Since I ^\Tote the foregoing, I was drawn into an 
argument on the armament firms over a luncheon 
table. My neighbour solemnly assured me that 
there was, in this country, no vested interest of the 
land I have described. And he quoted the reply of 
our War Office to tlic Disarmament Commission : 
“ There arc no firms in this countr)' concerned mainly 
or largely in the manufacture of implements of war.” 

I had not knosvn that there svas anyone svho took 
this ingenuous statement seriously. It gained for the 
War Office first place for 1934 in tlic competition be- 
tween Governments for the biggest lie of the year, the 
asvards in tvhich arc made by an unofficial group at 
Geneva. But, as Professor Gilbert Murray has pointed 
out in a letter in The Kew Slatesman and Xaticn, “ the 
prize tvas given only for Uic ‘biggest ’ lie, not for tlic 
most skilful or plausible. It was, in fact, the old 
bulldog courage tliat ^^•on llic day.” 

But perhaps it may be taken as a sign of grace tliat 
we arc l>ing about tlic armament firms. Can it be 



Si “tat is .ot enough a be ashamed. We 

must cut out the cause of our sham . 
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X 

, THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN 


D O you know the story of Uie schoolboy wlio ^\•as 
asked who were God’s chosen people, and 
replied “ The English ” ? His authority' was one of 
the Beatitudes : “ Blessed are the meek : for llicy 
shall inherit the earth.” 

“ But are the English meek ? ” pursued the examiner. 
“ Why, yes, sir,” said the boy. “ \Vc don’t swank 
like these foreigners. We’re too busy doing tilings to 
talk about them.” 

It’s a very old story. But tlic attitude of mind 
which it illustrates is older still. And “ God’s English* 
man ” is very far from being a joke. By a curious 
mixture of force and fraud, self-seeking and self- 
sacrifice, he has acquired an Empire upon which tlic 
sun never sets, larger in area than the dominions of 
any Imperial race of otljcr day's, and peopled by a 
more bcivildering variety’ of nations and tribes and 
faitlis. 

He has not spared himself. 

Wave and vild wind .'snd foreign rliorc 
Possess the flower of English land . . . 

And so God’s Englishman can see no flaw in tlic 
title-deeds by which he holds nearly a quarter of the 
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land surface of the globe. Were they not tvritten in 
the blood of his ancestors ? 

But I am not sure that God approves so whole- 
heartedly of our Empire-building as the school histories 
suggest. And I sometimes wonder whether it was 
worth this prodigal spiUing of human life to build 
jute factories on the banks of the Ganges, or herd be- 
wildered Kafiirs into the compounds of Johannesburg. 

Remember, too, it is not only British blood that has 
been shed. When the maroons sound for the Two 
Minutes’ Silence on Armistice Day we sometimes 
picture ourselves as surrounded by the great army of 
our fellow-countrymen who died in the war. Suppose 
we had a Two Minutes’ Silence on Empire Day, when 
we thought not only of those who gave their hves that 
the Union Jack might be carried to the uttermost ends 
of the earth, but of the great multitude who perished in 
offering a vain resistance to om career of conquest. 

They were brave men too. And they also had 
loved ones who mourned them. 

The period of Empire-building is over. Even the 
most ardent of Imperialists would probably consider 
that we now possessed sufficient territory. But there 
remains the problem of guarding our gains, of ho^v 
to deal with subject races aroused to a new conscious- 
ness of their subjection. 

“ Sleeping Asia is awakening, is stirring from one 
end to the other,” said General Smuts in a speech 
dehvered in February, 1935. “ Two-thirds of the 
human race are on the move — no one knows whither. 

He cited “ the fact that the British Parhament will 
this year spend most of its time in shaping a Consti- 
tution for India ” as only one indication of the 
situation created by the forces moving all over Asia. 
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ASIA ON THE HOVE 

Then he went on to talk of Japan, her claim to naval 
equality -with the two greatest sea Powers, Britain and 
America ; the emergence of a Japanese “ Monroe 
Doctrine ” for Asia, and Japanese “ economic pene- 
tration ” in Asia and Africa. 

“ Even measured by the gigantic scale of events to 
which we have become accustomed since the Great 
War we are here face to face with one of the major 
developments in histoiy%” he declared. “ By the 
side of this fateful situation the troubles of Europe, 
which now loom so large to us, arc intrinsically more 
like petty family squabbles in comparison.” 

We discussed Japanese foreign policy in an earlier 
chapter. Here I am concerned, not willi any im- 
mediate danger of war, but with that new national 
and racial consciousness among Eastern peoples 
which has so deeply impressed General Smuts. And 
somctliing of the same sort, though not on tlic same 
spectacular scale, is also taking place among the 
African negroes. 

Tlie awakening is, in part, a direct response to the 
impact on an older mode of life of Western ideas. For 
example, we have taught the Indians the meaning of 
patriotism, and the Indian nationalist movement is 
the result. 

I remember being told by Maude Royden, who had 
just returned from India, of a highly significant incident. 
She was present at a gatlicring where an Indi.in girl 
in her teens recited, with great fire and spirit, tlic first 
verse of Sir Cecil Spring-Rice’s hymn, “ The T\vo 
Fatherlands.” It was obrious that the countiy’ to 
wliich she vowed tlic servacc of her love was India, 
and that to her the stirring lines had the quality of 
a call to arms. 
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When she had finished, my fiiend asked why she 
had not recited the second verse also. 

“ The second verse I ” repeated the girl, pnzzled. 
“ I didn’t know that there was a second verse.” 

I am afi'aid that, in fact, the first verse is very much 
more familiar than the second, but it is to the spirit 
of the second that we must look if we %vould save 
humanity : 

And there’s another coimtry, I’ve heard of long ago ; 

Most dear to them that love her, most great to them that know ; 
We may not count her armies, we may not see her King ; 
Her fortress is a faithful heart, her pride is suffering ; 

And soul by soul and^silently her shining bounds increase, 
And her ways are ways of gentleness and all her paths are peace. 

We have taught the people of the East many things, 
but we have never taught them that force is no remedy. 
Is it too late to teach them that? I do not know. 
But I do know that ^ve can only teach them it by 
example. We cannot hope to lead them into the way 
of Christ by preaching — ^we must ourselves act in the 
spirit of Christ. 

That involves a radical change in our method of 
dealing ^vith subject races and of protecting British 
interests. And here, incidentally, is where I must 
part company "with Mr. A. A. Milne, ^vhose book, 
Peace with Honour, I so much admire. He woidd 
apparently still allow the use of soldiers for police 
purposes — ^for the maintenance of internal secunty 
throughout the Empire and for the protection of our 
fellow-countrymen outside Europe. I believe Aat 
the only course consistent rvith the Pacifist spurt, 
which is also the Christian spirit, is to renoimce the 
use of military force altogether, and that, in the long 
run, this is not only Christianity but common sense. 
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TERRORISM AND TYRANNY 

I can imagine the derision with which this statement 
will be received by those “ who kno^v’ India (or Africa) 
best.” I shall be told of communal riots, of Bengal 
terrorists, of fierce Path an tribesmen ^s’ho ^\^1I swoop 
down on defenceless villages, of negro witch-doctors 
and Arab slave-raiders. 

But I have not forgotten these tilings. I agree that 
they must be dealt wth. But I doubt very much 
whether we are dealing svith tlicm in the right ivay. 

The cure for terrorism, for instance, is not repression, 
but freedom. “ Despotism tempered by assassination ” 
is the traditional form of government in the East. To 
get rid of the assassination we must discard tlic des- 
potism. Terror thrives only under a tyranny, or what 
appears to be one. 

British rule in India has conferred many benefits 
upon the peoples of that ancient land. But, to the 
Indian, it must always be an alien nilc, and the Indians 
arc becoming nation-conscious. And when political 
movements arc suppressed and proscribed, ivhcn 
their leaders arc imprisoned, when tlicir nas*spapcrs 
arc subjected to a rigorous censorship, it is not pcriiaps 
altogether surprising tliat there is a reversion to direct 
action on the part of certain impatient spirits. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not defending the 
terrorists. The most futile of all possible ways of 
criticizing a Government is by throwing bombs or 
firing revolvers at its representatives. But it is tnic 
that assassination is most in cridcncc under dictator- 
ships and tends to disappear as other forms of political 
activity increase. It never survives for long in the 
free air of democracy. 

In any case it is not necessary to have soldiers to 
arrest a murderer. Tliat is a job for the police, 
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I do not, you see, propose to disband the police as 
well as the fighting services. But I want them to be 
organized as are our police at home, and not on a 
mihtary model. 

Now the communal riots. I beheve that these can 
be tackled as our own police tackle the fights beUveen 
Catholics and Orangemen in Belfast, or Liverpool, or 
Glasgow. Indeed, there is evidence that they might 
be stopped — or -prevented altogether — ^rather more 
easily. There was a case, in the beginning of 1935, 
where an unarmed Hindu woman, stepping fearlessly 
between t%vo hostile mobs, one Mohammedan and one 
Hindu, succeeded in pacifying them. 

We are too ready to kill to keep the peace, and it 
is not only Pacifists like myself who are uneasy about 
it. Mr. Winston Churchill has raised the question 
of the use of firearms in quelling rioting in India, and 
suggested that perhaps less drastic methods might be 
equally effective. 

The case of the Pathan tribesmen is more difiScult. 
But here also a few good-natured, matter-of-fact 
policemen might work wonders. It has been noted 
that some of the fiercest of these bearded warriors 
have cheerfully allowed themselves to be separated 
from their guns for the purpose of taking a bus ride, 
and I cannot help thinking that the development of 
motor transport is a more hopeful method of bringing 
the tribes to new habits than bombing them from the 
air. 

I know, of course, that bombing is said to be a 
humane measure, because warning is given in advance, 
and the villages are always evacuated before the planes 
arrive. 

Assume for a moment that this is true, the fact 
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THE WHITE man’s BURDEN 

that innocent people may be, and frequently are, the 
principal sufferers from punitive air action. Here is 
a picture of its effects by one who has seen them, 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. Osburn, D.S.O., as published 
in the News Chronicle^ June 5, 1933 • 

How many who insist that the maintenance of the British 
Empire depends on our aviators being allowed to bomb the 
flocks and herds and the women and children in Arab and Indian 
villages trouble to visualize what actually happens? On such 
occasions non-combatants are usually the chief victims. When 
our troops enter a bombed village the pariah dogs are already 
at work eating the corpses of the babies and the old women who 
have been lulled. Many suffering from ghastly wounds, especi- 
ally some of the young children, are found still alive, covered 
with flies and crying for water. As all uninjured adults have 
fled, these mutilated women and children must perforce lie un- 
attended. 

It is interesting to recall that it was the British 
Government’s insistence on retaining this “ humane ” 
practice “ for police purposes in outlying regions ” 
that destroyed one recent attempt to secure an 
agreement on aerial disarmament. 

Bombing has one thing, and one thing only, to 
commend it — its comparative cheapness. But once 
the British people realizes what it entails, I believe that 
the Government will be forced to find some other 
method of civilizing native races. 

This should not be impossible. There are those 
who believe that the tribesmen rob not because they 
are vicious, but because- they are poor, and that if 
they were given a real opportunity of achieving 
comfort and a modest prosperity by peaceful labour 
the frontier raids would cease. 

Is this fantastic ? I shall doubtless be told so. Had 
I lived 250 years ago and suggested to the Master of 
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Stair that the Highland catcrans whom he hated, 
because they barred the way to the ordered, peaceful 
Scotland of his dreams, could be made honest and 
useful citizens, he would have thought me mad. And 
since to him the Maclans were only a “ thieving tribe,” 
the name of Glencoe stains his name, and that of the 
King he ser\'cd, and the page of Scottish history’ for 
ever. 

We no longer add treachery' to massacre, or pay the 
debt of hospitality' svith the sword, but tlicrc is too 
close a resemblance between our attitude to the 
hillmen and Stair’s to the Highlanders to allow me 
to feel altogether comfortable. And bombing a native 
village from the air has something of the same quality 
of a slaughter of the defenceless that makes our gorge 
rise as we read of that grim February morm’ng in the 
Glen of Weeping. 

Where tribesmen kill or rob, let us punish them by 
all means — if we can find tiiosc who arc guilty. If we 
cannot, we are no more entitled to adopt a policy of 
reprisals, which confounds innocent and guilty in a 
common doom, and may fall more heavily upon the 
innocent, than we were in Ireland when we unleashed 
the Black and Tans in tlic days of ” the Troubles.” 
The national conscience condemned tliat reversion 
to barbarism. The victims of our bombing squadrons 
in “ outlying regions ” may be farther away, but they 
represent just as surely a challenge to our humanity, 
and to tliat sense of justice and fair play of which we 
are so proud. 

When sve come to the witch-doctors and their 
capacity for creating unrest among the natives of 
Africa, we have to ask ourselves the question : H.as 
our treatment of these negroes been of a kind -.vliirh 
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we can conscientiously defend ? In some cases, per- 
haps, yes. But when we think of the position, in the 
Union of South Africa and elsewhere, of those whose 
ancestors were the original owners of the soil, there is 
much that might make us ashamed. 

I believe that, as the Africans are educated, the 
power of the witch-doctors will wither away. I 
believe also that white men and black can live together 
amicably if the whites are prepared to show a little 
less suspicion and a litde more goodwill. But to 
deny to negroes the rights of citizenship, to refuse 
them entry into skilled trades, to keep them perma- 
nently in a condition of semi-slavery, is to make inevit- 
able the struggle which the European minority dreads. 

We come to what is perhaps the most difficult prob- 
lem of all — that of the slave raids and slave trading. 
These must be suppressed. But can a police force, 
in the ordinary sense of the term, suppress them? 

I suggest that here we have a legitimate “ police 
ptirpose” for which aeroplanes might be used — ^not 
to carry bombs, but to transport policemen quickly 
to any village which was being attacked by slave- 
raiders. (Aeroplanes might be used in a similar way 
on the North-West Frontier of India.) It is surely 
not beyond the wit of the administrators of native 
territories to devise some system by which wireless 
warnings of these attacks can be given, and protection 
be rushed by air to their victims. 

Then I should deal %vith the slave dhows, crossing 
from Africa to Arabia ■with their tragic cargoes, not 
by naval ships, but by a system of police boats. 

What, I may be asked, is the difference between 
the methods I am suggesting and those at present 
adopted other than a difference of name ? 
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To my mind there is a very real distinction. A police 
force is, or should be, a civilian organization. Its 
men arc subject to discipline, but not to military’ 
discipline. And the officers of the force can only act 
within the terms of the civil latv, rvhich they must 
themselves obey. 

But if they are to protect villages from attack by 
armed raiders, or to arrest slave dhows, must they not 
be armed, and must they not use their arms ? And, 
if I once admit this, docs not the rvholc case tvhich 
I have built upon the basis of the Commandment, 
“ Thou shalt not kill,” come crashing to the ground ? 

To me tliat Commandment is absolute, but I think 
I could understand and sympathize with the man 
who said ; “ A policeman must not be sent out 
defenceless against armed criminals. He must not 
use any lethal weapon supplied to him c-Ncept as a 
last resort, but if it is necessary’ to protect his own 
life or the lives of others, it is his duty to use it.” It is 
possible to make out a case on those lines which would 
still be quite consistent \s’ith a refusal, in any circum- 
stances, to go to tvar. 

Remember, \vhcrc you have a party of armed raiders 
attacking a native %’illagc for the purpose of enslaving 
its inhabitants, or escorting a caravan of captives, or 
where you have a dhow with a cargo of slaves on 
board, you arc dealing with criminals who have been 
caught red-handed. In war, you arc not asked to 
kill criminals, but people who arc as decent and .as 
law-abiding as yourself. 

But I do not think that killing would be necessary. 
Here is a ease where, I think, we could call upon 
science to liclp us. I don’t pretend to know very 
much about the technical side of these matters, hut I 
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can see no reason why tear gas, for instance, should not 
be effective in demoralizing a party of slave-raiders, 
and enabling their arrest to be effected without loss 
of life. It is, of course, painful and unpleasant, but 
it does not kill and it causes. no permanent injury. 
It merely produces temporary disablement — and that, 
in the circumstances we are considering, would seem 
to be advisable. 

So far I have dealt with these problems of the 
“ oudying regions ” in what, I hope, is a practical 
way. But they cannot be permanently or satisfactorily 
solved while the spirit of warfare and violence remains 
an integral part of the character of so many Eastern 
and African races. 

I believe that, by the force of example alone, we may 
do much to bring these peoples to a new way of life, 
even if they retain their present religious beliefs. But 
I should also like to see a great extension of missionary 
activity on the part of tiie Christian Chmrches, At 
the moment we are increasing expenditure on pre- 
paration for war, while missionary enterprise is cur- 
tailed and restricted for lack of funds. I want to see 
the money now spent on armaments being diverted 
to uses that 'will benefit humanity, that rvill be creative 
and not destructive — and high among these I would 
place the propagation of the Gospel of Christ.^ 

It may take centuries to win Africa and Asia to 
Christianity, It may never be accomplished com- 
pletely, But it is weU worth trying to do. Indeed, 
it is our duty as Christians to- attempt it. And we 
may find it much easier to make converts if we no 
longer repudiate Christ in our actions while we 
preach Him with our lips. What is the use of teUirig 
natives about the Sermon on the Mount or the sacri- 
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fice %vhich Our Lord made for all men if, at the same 
time, we deny them elementary human rights and if, 
behind the picture we present of the Prince of Peace, 
they see guns and soldiers and battleships and bombing 
aeroplanes ? 

One of the most hopeful signs of to-day in the 
mission field is, therefore, the decision of a number of 
missionary societies and individual missionaries tliat 
they do not desire any use or threat of force to be 
made in order to protect their lives or properly. I 
believe that, even if, for the time being, that increases 
the dangers of their calling, it wll also enhance vastly 
their moral authority and bring many new converts 
to their schools and churches. 

I know what magic attaches to tlie word “ prestige,” 
and how we like to feel that behind cvciy man, woman 
and child of our race in tlic fartlicst comers of the 
earth is the might of the British Naty and of British 
arms. But prestige is an intangible tiling. In the 
last analysis, it depends not upon battleships and 
armies, but upon personality. WTicn I hear the 
advocates of repression wthin the Empire and the 
diplomacy of menace outside its boundaries talk of 
prestige, I think of the Matabcle rebellion of 1896. 

There is V'cry little in common between my point 
ofviets' as a Pacifist and that of Cecil Jolm Rhode?, who 
dreamed of Empire and spared ncitlicr himself nor 
others to make his dreams come true. But Rhodes' 
metliod of dealing ss-itli that native rising ^vas based 
upon a realization that there is somctliing in the soul 
of man u-hich is stronger tlian all the weapons of 
war. 

Lcaring bcliind tlic troops who had been called out 
to quell the revolt, he went unarmed into tlic Matabelc 
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country, and met the rebel chiefs in council among the 
Matoppo hills. 

To my mind that was the greatest moment of Rhodes’ 
life, and the story of this strange peace conference is 
worth a hxmdred tales of battle. But perhaps you 
think that the prestige of the white man would have 
stood higher if the Matabele had been defeated in 
the field, and British soldiers had carried fire and sword 
through the native kraals? 

That way would have left behind it resentment and 
bitterness and tragic memories and the spirit of hatred 
and revenge. The way which Rhodes chose left the 
memory of a supreme act of faith and courage on the 
part of one man who risked his own life to prevent 
the death of thousands. The chiefs who faced him at 
that historic meeting in the Matoppos were all brave 
men. They were willing to accept the chances of war. 
But none of them would willingly have ventured, thus 
alone and unarmed, into the midst of his enemies, 
and they recognized and saluted in Rhodes a courage 
that was greater than their own. I should say that 
the prestige of Britain never stood higher in Africa 
than at the moment when Rhodes returned from the 
hills with the news that the rebellion was at an end. 

The only prestige that is worth having depends 
upon moral qualities. The only Empire that is worth 
having rests upon the free consent of free peoples. ^ I 
believe that this applies equally to our dealings %vith 
native races as to our relations with the white Domin- 
ions, and that the whole of British polii^ throughout 
the world should be guided and inspired by these 
principles. 

What is the alternative ? Remember General Smuts 
warning : “ Two-thirds of the human race are on 
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the move — no one knows whither.” Unless white 
and brown and black and yellow can live amicably 
together, in twenty, fifty, or a hundred years’ time 
we %vill inevitably be faced by wars of colour. 

Already Japan is fully equipped as a naval and 
military Power. Britain and France have both trained 
large numbers of native troops. European officers 
have drilled and organized coloured armies in inde- 
pendent States both in Asia and Africa. There is 
thus being built up at least the nucleus of a formidable 
war machine which may one day be turned against 
the white races. 

Nor could we afford to despise these antagonists. 
Among them arc some of the finest fighting men in 
the world. They arc nurtured in a fatalism that makes 
them indifferent to death. And they have the weight 
of numbers on their side. 

In the British Empire there arc seventy million 
whites and a coloured population of over three hundred 
and seventy millions. And what sort of force could 
Europe put into tlic field against the hosts of Asia ? 
Remember, too, that the disproportion tends to 
increase rather than diminish. ^Vith c\‘cr^’ year that 
passes, the fecundity of the East Icngtlicns the odds 
against us. 

Can we, in these circumstances, afford to rely upon 
war, or the instruments of war, to preserve our dis- 
tinctive European culture? I am afraid that if we 
do, we arc doomed. 

Here, from the purely practical point of view, is 
the most tremendous of all Uic arguments for Pacifism. 
At the moment the ^Vcst is in the position of world 
leadership. Western ideas and modes of life arc 
being grafted upon tlic ancient civilizations of the East 
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and upon the traditional simplicities of primitive 
peoples. If the West continues to rely upon force, 
to act upon the principle that it is war and conquest 
which exalt nations, the coloured races will learn that 
lesson with the rest, and the day will come when our 
pupils will destroy us. 

But if there is to be permanent peace between white 
men and those of other colours, we must renounce 
not only aggression and violence, but also the psycho- 
logy which makes these things so fatally easy. We 
must put a period to this loose talk of superior and 
inferior races. We were barbarians for long centuries 
after the East had attained a high level of culture. We 
owe our religion to a primitive shepherd tribe whose 
original home was in the waterless wastes of the 
Arabian desert and who were the slaves, in turn, of 
Egypt, of Babylon, and of Rome. The negroes may 
be less developed than we are, but how much of the 
difference between us is due to disparity of opportunity? 
The mission schools to-day are turning out a type 
of educated African of which any race might be proud. 
And who, hearing Paul Robeson’s glorious voice, or 
seeing him act, can hug to himself the delusion of 
superiority ? 

I remember an old Scot who, whenever the claims 
of long descent were imged, would remark : “ Aweel, 
we’re a’ Jock Tamson’s bairns.” Overriding all 
differences of race and blood there is a common 
brotherhood of man. We are all members of one 
great family. It was man, and not specifically the 
white man, who was made in the image of God. 
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RED DAWN, BLACK NIGHT 


“ T AM opposed to all capitalist war.” 

X How often do we hear that statement to-day. 
Those who make it go on to say that the motive, the 
driving-force behind war is always the pressure of an 
economic necessity, and that, so long .as c.apitalism 
exists, war will continue. 

The remedy, we are told, is international Socialism. 
Sometimes it is suggested that this may be attained 
by a process of peaceful evolution. But a large and 
influential body of Socialist opinion, including many 
people who are not Communists, believe that a period 
of revolution and civil war must precede the trans- 
formation of tlic existing order. 

Here we are faced with the idea of the “ w.ar to 
end war ” in a slightly diflTcrent form. But the funda- 
mental fallacy, the fatal error, is preserved int.act. It 
lies in tire belief tliat, although svar generally is wrong, 
one particular kind of war is right- 

Any discussion of general Socialist or Communist 
doctrine is outside the scope of this book. I may 
say, however, tliat I am not unsympathetic to lho:c 
who desire to spread the good things of life more 
evenly over the whole population. I do not believe 
that any society can be truly Chrisli.an in which a few 
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individuals are enormously wealthy while the great 
mass of the population lives continually under the 
shadow of economic insecurity and large numbers of 
families are poised on the razor-edge that divides 
poverty from destitution. And there are times when 
I wonder if perhaps some form of Socialism may not 
be necessary to provide a way of escape from the 
paradox of want in the midst of superabundance. 

But however desirable this end may be, I am not 
prepared to purchase it at the price of bloodshed. I 
do not believe that a civil war, waged in order to 
dispossess the capitalists, is different from any other 
sort of war, I do not know of any qualifying clause 
to the Commandment, “ Thou shalt not kill,” which 
makes the slaughter of capitalists or their supporters a 
meritorious act. Even if we adopt the fashionable 
euphemism, and caU it “ liquidation,’’ it still remains 
murder. 

I am writing, of course, from the Christian stand- 
point, and the Marxian Socialist rejects religion as 
“ the opium of the people.” He would find in my 
condemnation of proletarian war merely another proof 
of the statement of Marx that “ the social principles 
of Christianity preach cowardice, self-contempt, abase- 
ment, submission, humility, in a word, all the queries 
of the canaille . . . the social principles of Christianity 
are lick-spittle.” 

There are, however, a number of people who seek 
to reconcile the teachings of Our Lord with revolu- 
tionary Socialism. I do not doubt their sincerity, 
but I would ask them to re-read the second, third and 
fourth chapters of this book, and to apply the argu- 
ments and the quotations they find there, not to the 
wars of nations, but to those of classes. Or, better 
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Still, let them go to tlie fountain-head, and re-read 
their New Testament, keeping the same application in 
mind. 

But that, I may be told, gets us no^vhcre. “ I have 
no intention,” says the Christian revolutionar)', ** of 
starting a war. It would be botli \ncl:cd and foolish 
to attempt anything of the kind. I visualize a situ- 
ation in which the nations arc again at grips, and 
the only way to restore peace is by means of a rising 
of the proletariat which will overthrow the Govern- 
ment. If we choose our moment correctly we will be 
able to repeat the coup of Lenin in Russia, and at 
the same time put an end to the war and establish 
Socialism.” 

This, you sec, is a rather more subtle form of the 
“ war to end war.” \Vc arc to have a little killing 
in order to put a stop to slaughter on a much larger 
scale. And it is suggested that those killed will mainly 
be the penons who were responsible for beginning or 
for carrying on the foreign war. 

Unfortunately, as the case of Russia shows, the 
revolutionary coup may only be the beginning of a 
long period of civil war. Fratricidal strife is just as 
wasteful of human life as any foreign adventure. 
Indeed, it is usually more merciless. Throughout the 
years of civnl war in Russia, prisoners were taken only 
to be put to dcatli, very often by torture. BoUi sides 
called terror to their aid, and tlicrc were wholesale 
massacres not only of soldiers, but also of non- 
combatants. 

The Christian revolutionary will be powerless to 
prevent a repetition of these happenings. Either lie 
must wade through blood witlr the most rutldcts 
Communist of tlicm all, or he will find himself in 
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prison—perhaps be shot as a traitor to the cause. 
There are no half-measures in war. Least of all can 
there be half-measures in civil war. Every man in 
the two opposing forces fights with a rope round his 
neck. For Nelson it was “Victory or Westminster 
Abbey ” ; for the Socialist who has appealed to arms, 
and for the man who fights on the other side, it is 
“ Victory or the scaffold.” 

I want the Christian revolutionary to realize those 
facts now — ^before it is too late. I would also hke, 
in passing, to ask the non-Socialist, who might find 
revolution distinctly uncomfortable, to reflect that, if 
we were again embroiled in a foreign war, such a 
situation as I have envisaged would very probably 
occur and that, whatever the results of my appeal to 
the Christian revolutionary, Communist elements 
would certainly take advantage of it. 

Side by side with the Communist and Socialist 
revolutionary movement there has grown up, in our 
own day, the curious phenomenon which we call Fascism. 

Like Socialism, Fascism is a protest. Again like 
Socialism, it exalts the State and abases the individual. 
It sets up a Dictatorship as complete as that of the 
Communists in Russia. But where Socialism seeks to 
make the working class supreme and to abolish capi- 
talism, Fascism proclaims the nation, and subordinates 
all classes to what it considers the national interest. 

At first sight this might appear an improvement 
on the concept of the class war and the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. In actual fact, because Socialism 
challenges capitalism in the name of the workers, 
Fascism constitutes itself as the defender of private 
property, and the growth of the two movements in any 
country sets the stage for civil war. 
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At the moment, neither Communism nor Fascism 
seriously menaces British democracy. But Fascism 
started in a very small way in both Italy and Ger- 
many, and the Communist Party in Russia was by 
no means large when it seized power in 1917. 

We must also face the fact that, so long as poverty 
and unemployment continue, both movements arc 
likely to grow. And, as behind the nominal member- 
ship of the Communist Party there are considerable 
numbers of revolutionary Socialists, or Socialists who 
might be won over to revolutionary tactics in favour- 
able circumstances, so behind the Blackshirts arc 
many young people who might, in an emergency, be 
persuaded that Fascism %vas the only way to save the 
country from Socialism. 

There are, indeed, people who are joining the Fas- 
cists to-day because they believe that, in the long run, 
the great political struggle of the twentieth century will 
lie between Communism and Fascism. Democracy, 
one of them told me the other day, is “ dead and 
damned.” The same man advanced the argument, 
which I had not heard before, that Fascism was the 
only hope of saving the Christian religion, which the 
Communists \vcre determined to root out. 

As I pictured the Fascists in this new guise of cham- 
pions of Christianity, I recalled the words of the Duke 
of Wellington as he inspected some new levies : “ I 
don’t know what they may do to the enemy, but, by 
God, they frighten me 1 ” 

I am not thinking now of the aberrations of tlic 
neo-Pagans in Germany, or of the attempts of certain 
Ghmchmen to produce a Teutonic Christ in a browm 
shirt, who elicit his heels and says “ Hcil, Hitler ! ” 
in tlie right places. I have in mind rather the denial 
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of liberty of conscience which is implicit in the concept 
of the authoritarian State. It is no use preserving 
the Churches if their reli^on is only to be an empty 
shell, with no relevance to everyday life. I want the 
substance of Christianity, not its shadow ; a living 
faith and not a dead ritual. And that is impossible if 
Ceesar is to be God’s interpreter. 

This, however, is the claim which Fascism makes. 
It regards the Church as a Department of State. Its 
ministers must preach not Christianity as they see 
it, but Christianity lopped and trimmed to the 
Procrustean bed of Fascist doctrine. Its moral codes 
must be rewritten in the light of political expediency. 
God must become not the Father of all mankind, but 
a tribal deity. In a word, religion must cease to be a 
lamp for men’s feet, and be made one more fetter 
in the chains that bind them. 

Thank God, even in Germany Christians have still 
the strength and the courage to resist this emasculation 
of their faith. But the fact that it has been attempted 
should serve as a warning. 

What has this to do with Pacifism? A very great 
deal. If there is no law higher than the will of the 
State, as determined by the absolute ruler, no individu^ 
citizen has a right to refuse to bear arms. There is 
no appeal either to conscience or to the word of God. 
In Germany, indeed, it is proposed to inflict the death 
penalty upon anyone who is guilty of peace propaganda 
during war-time, or when war is threatened. 

Now, a democracy may make laws against Pacifists. 
But it cannot deny their right to hold, or to preach 
their characteristic views without denying the very 
principles by which it lives. 

In practice this means that a democratically elected 
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Government may make, or attempt to make. Pacifists 
do certain things which are repugnant to them. But 
because Pacifists have votes, it is unlikely to introduce 
any measure of this kind except at a time of national 
emergency, and any la^v which it places on the statute 
book is liable to be repealed after the next General 
Election. 

It is impossible, therefore, permanently to suppress 
Pacifism in a democracy, although, on occasion. 
Pacifists may be made very uncomfortable, and even 
sent to prison or subjected to physical torture. 

There is another point. Democracy, by allowing a 
variety of opinions, makes it difficult for children to be 
fashioned to a pattern. Even in the State schools, 
working under an examination system which en- 
courages “ cramming ” and tends to create a mass 
mind, the individual teacher may exercise a con- 
siderable modifying influence. And there arc many 
independent schools in which thought and initiative 
are fostered, while home training is frequently the 
most powerful single factor in the formation of character 
and opinion. 

The authoritarian State, on the other hand, delib- 
erately prostitutes education to the purposes of 
propaganda, and allows no modifying influence. The 
teacher must be the mouthpiece of the State, and 
express only autlaorized vie'ivs. Youth organizations 
continue the process of moulding the receptive mind of 
childhood during the hours of leisure. Home life is 
either reduced to a minimum, or permitted only in so 
far as it follows the recognized model. 

It is possible, therefore, for a Dictatorship not 
only to deal — ^much more rutlilcssly than a democracy, 
based on discussion and criticism, would dare to do 
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THE GENERAL STRIKE 

Communism is less obviously belligerent in the 
international field. But no^ Communist State can 
watch -vvith indifference the struggles of a Communist 
minority in a neighbouring country. If ever it be- 
lieves that the moment is ripe, it wll intervene on their 
behalf. 

There is one more thing I want to say. Nothing 
in this chapter must be taken as justifying the general 
strike against war which we sometimes hear discussed. 

A general strike is only superficially a peaceful 
protest. It is a challenge to the Government of the 
day. Its leaders set up what is, in effect, an alter- 
native Government. It can only be successful if it 
develops into revolution. I believe my o^vn method 
of relying on individual pledges to have no part or lot 
in war to be far better. 

Indeed, a general strike in a time of national emer- 
gency might easily be the signal for the setting up of a 
Fascist Dictatorship. The Red Dawn might be 
quenched in Black Night. 
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WHO STANDS FOR PEACE? 

of statesmen to-day to lead their 
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of the electorate Another is that, as a general rule, 

tlnr t! T '®'oe of real impor- 

nee, but upon vague and windy generalizations or 
picturesque catch-phrases. 

nn? r possible Tor profound changes in thought 
and feehng to^ occur within a nation, and yet find 
no expression in the poHcies of its rulers. 

*0 attitude of the 
anrl^tr. ^°nntry to war and war preparations 

fnr which is based on the threat of 

P' Pompeians either knew nothing of ' foreign 
^airs themselves, or are convinced that the electors 
interested in them, and that they must give the 
pu c w at It wants, so they content themselves \vith 
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THE men’s turn NOW 


paying lip-service to peace in an occasional peroration, 
while they leave the experts to their job of getting 
ready for the next war. 

There is no way of altering that, of achieving a real 
peace pohcy, unless those who are opposed to war 
become vocal and declare the faith that is in them. 
In other words, we must make a nuisance of ourselves. 

It was for this reason that, in October, 1934, I 
addressed a letter to the Press of this country in which 
men who shared my views on the subject of peace and 
war were invited to communicate wth me. 

“ Up to now,” I \vrote, “ the peace movement has 
received its main support from women, but it seems 
high time that men should throw their weight into the 
scales against war.” 

I expressly disclaimed any intention of forming a 
new organization, and I made it clear that I was 
acting as an individual, and not on behalf of any exist- 
ing Pacifist body or of the Church. But, I said, “ It 
seems essential to discover whether or not it be true, 
as we are told, that the majority of thoughtful men 
in this country are no^v convinced that war of every 
kind, or for any cause, is not only a denial of Chris- 
tianity, but a crime against humanity, ^vhich is no 
longer to be permitted by civilized people.” 

The response to that letter was overwhelming, and 
very many thousands of men signed the following 
pledge : 

“ I renounce War and never again, directly or 
indirectly, ^vill I support or sanction another.” 

Months now after the publication of the original 
letter in the Press postcards on which men have 
written and signed this pledge arc coming in to the 
address ^vhich I had given. A few weeks ago more 
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than 7 j 000 men met in London at the Albert Hall to 
reaffirm their pledge. 

Now what exactly does this pledge mean ? There 
were certain of my correspondents who were not 
quite sxrre, and who wanted further information 
before they committed themselves. 

“ Does this rule out the R.A.M.G. as well as com- 
batant units ? ” was a question which recurred fairly 
frequently. “ Am I pledging myself against all forms 
of war work ? ” was another question which many 
men asked. Several correspondents inquired : “ If 
there is a blockade, and food comes to this country 
in ships under naval convoy, mustn’t I buy it ? Would 
that be supporting the war indirectly ? ” 

I interpret the pledge as follows. We who have 
signed it have bound ourselves not to bear arms in 
another war. We have bound ourselves also not to 
manufacture arms or munitions of war for others to 
use. Moreover, we are pledged not to encourage others 
to do these things. If war comes again, we must bear 
witness against it in whatever ^vays may be open to 
us. And, in the meantime, we must do what we 
can to oppose policies which seem likely to lead to 
war. 

The pledge does not mean that we refuse to succour 
the wounded. To do so is an elementary Christian 
duty. But here the doctor who is also a Pacifist finds 
himself in a dilemma. If he accepts a commission 
in the R.A.M.G, he becomes subject to mihtary 
discipline, and must obey the orders of the Army 
medical authorities. It will be part of his duty to 
“ patch up ” men who have been through Hell and 
to send them back there as quickly as possible. 

During the war, 82 per cent, of the woimded in the 
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CALL OF HUMAN NEED 

British Forces were ultimately returned to duty, 
64 per cent, of them to the front line. 

This was an achievement of very considerable 
military value. But a doctor who contributed to 
such a result would undoubtedly be helping to wage, 
and probably to prolong, the war in ^vhich he ^vas 
serving as a medical officer. 

But against the inhumanity of sending men back — 
it may be again and again — into the shambles, we 
must place the inhumanity of denying them the skilled 
aid which they require. What if all doctors, or a 
majority of doctors, ^vcrc to say : “ No, our principles 
will not allow us to assist the ^var effort of the country 
in this way ” ? Many men would die who might 
otherwise have been saved. 

Personally, I would not like to feel that any man 
had lost his life because, out of a tender regard for the 
scruples of my own conscience, I had shut my cars 
to the call of human need. 

There are doctors who may, perhaps, be able to aid 
the victims of war as civilians. There \vill be many 
wounded to care for at home in the next war. There 
will be disease to fight — probably disease disseminated 
deliberately in a mad bid for victory at any price. So 
the Pacifist doctor would, I think, be justified in 
staying at home. But if the time should come %vhcn 
his doing so would mean that men remain unattended 
on the battlefield or in the field hospitals or casualty 
clearing stations, and the only way — or the most 
effective ^vay — ^in which he can help them is to go to 
the front, then I think he must seriously reconsider 
liis position. He is vowed to the healing of men — 
and to tend those who need his care is liis first duty. 

In these circumstances, ho^vcvcr, it would probably 
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be easy for him to retain his civihan status. If any 
large number of doctors insisted on doing so, the 
authorities would have no option but to yield. 

But I would not attempt to dissuade any man who 
had signed the Peace Pledge from volunteering to act 
as a stretcher-bearer. His doing so might release 
someone else for service in the firing-line, and so be 
helping to wage the war. When I think of this ques- 
tion, however, I do not see it in terms of logic, but of 
wounded men who lie, perhaps for hours, with no one 
to bring them aid, or dress their wounds, or give them 
the drink of water or the cigarette for which they crave. 

What of the chaplains ? The American Churches 
have taken a much stronger line on this subject than 
those of Britain. Over 8,000 clergymen in the United 
States have stated, in reply to a questionnaire, that 
they could not conscientiously serve as official army 
chaplains orr active service in time of war. 

Now there is one obvious difficulty about this 
attitude. It is a refusal to take religion to those who 
may need it most, to those who are in the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. 

I do not believe that such a refusal can be justified, 
any more than a refusal to succour the wounded. 
Yet, as one American Church conference has pointed 
out, “ a chaplain is an officer, subject to nuhtary 
discipline, and his loyalty is to the commands of his 
military superiors.” 

Is there a solution in the concluding part of this 
declaration ? It goes on : “ We desire to minister 
to the needs of soldiers and sailors, but we must serve 
as civilians.” 

. Impractical ? The authorities would never agree ? 
Would it stiU be impractical, would the authorities 
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CHAPLAIN S — O R MISSIONERS? 

dare to withhold their consent if every Church in the 
country demanded that the present system of chap- 
laincy should be terminated, and be replaced by 
missions to the Forces for which the Churches would 
be responsible and which the ecclesiastical authorities 
would control? The answer, I think, would be the 
same as in the case of the doctors, to which I have 
already referred. 

A clergyman who had signed the Peace Pledge 
could not, in my view, serve as a chaplain, either in 
war or peace ; but he could accept a Church appoint- 
ment as a missioner to the Army, Navy or Air Force, 
He would then be a civilian, not an officer, and his 
loyalty would be to God and the Church. 

One difficulty arises. Would such a clergyman, hold- 
ing Pacifist views, feel it his duty to preach against war? 

If the Churches had declared definitely for peace 
and against war, no matter on what pretext it might 
be waged, I do not think this would be necessary. It 
would be known that the Churches regarded war as 
contrary to Christianity. It would be k^o^v■n that 
the missioners had accepted this work not to give 
sanction or support to the ^s'ar system, but in order to 
minister to souls who would othcrAsisc be without 
spiritual comfort and guidance. Tlacy w’ould not be 
allowed to do this if they insisted on preaching against 
war. Therefore, for the sake of the duty which tlics' 
had undertaken, while they would say nothing wliich 
might be construed as an approval of war or an excuse 
for it, they w’ould not specifically attack it. 

In my view, direct Pacifist propaganda must con- 
fine itself to the civilian population. It is idle to 
dream that the Army, Natty or Air Force will refuse 
to fight in the event of war. Nor is it ncccssar)’ that 
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they should. If the wiU to peace is sufficiently strong 
in the rest of the nation, there will be no war. 

If, however. Pacifists are in a minority, and war 
does come, and we are confronted with a new Con- 
scription Act, or if conscription were adopted as a 
" precautionary ” measure while we were still at peace, 
what would be the position of those who had signed 
my pledge? 

In the last war, some consideration, if not a great 
deal, was given to those who had conscientious objec- 
tions to participation in slaughter. Next time, it is 
unlikely that there will be any conscience clause. 

Those who sign the Peace Pledge must be prepared, 
if they are to keep it, to face imprisonment. Some 
of them may be allowed to act as stretcher-bearers 
or to do similar work, but I doubt if they will all be 
given this choice. And if the only alternative to the 
Army is prison, I hope that there \vill be many wth 
sufficient strength of character to go to gaol. But it 
will not be easy. 

Yet there is this value, if no other, in the Peace 
Pledge. There are many Pacifists who, even if they 
had never signed it, would stiU rather go to prison 
than take up arms agmnst their fellow-men. But 
because they have signed, and because others have 
signed it too, they will know that they are not alone. 

I remember talking to a man who had been a 
conscientious objector during the war. He had been 
bom and brought up in a little country town. He 
believed that war was "wrong, he could not reconcile it 
\vith his Christianity, and he held fast to this view 
when the hour of testing came. He saw his con- 
temporaries, all the men of military age, march away 
to war. Girls whom he had knotvn and liked in 
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happier days “ cut ” him in the street or presented 
him with ^vhite feathers. There was no one who 
shared his views, no one who could even understand 
them. The local clergymen told him that this was a 
holy war. He was called “ coward,” “ pro-German.” 
Old friends closed their doors against him. His o^vm 
family looked askance at, were ashamed of him. 

Gan you imagine the agony of mind that young man 
suffered? Hewent through Hell — a worscHcll than the 
trenches, for at least there was comradeship dicrc. But 
he endured it all. And in the end he went to prison. 

“ I shall never forget,” he told me, “ the extra- 
ordinary sense of relief I experienced. I think that 
the day I entered the prison was the happiest day of 
life. For there were other conscientious objectors 
there. For the first time since the beginning of the ^var, 
I realized that I was not alone.” 

I want to make the Peace Pledge so ^^^dcly kno^\^l, to 
obtain so many signatures to it, that, if war comes again, 
there ^vill be no one who need repeat that experience, 
go through that agony of loneliness and isolation. 

But the Peace Pledge may do much more than that. 
If sufficient people sign it, and act in its spirit no^v, \vc 
may be able to prevent war. 

That must be our aim. And I believe that we should 
make our first objective the winning of the Churches. 

They are already a^wakening, even if slowly, to a 
sense of tlieir duty in this matter. When Dr. Reid, of 
Eastbourne, was elected Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Prcsbj'terian Church of England in 
May, 1935, he made a notable declaration ; 

We arc coming to sec [he staled] that tlie Church must say 
“ No ” to tlie methods of ss-ar and the grossing militarization of 
all the nations. Arc wc to go on tliinking for trar and preparing 
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for war, while fear kindles fear and armaments masquerade as 
symbols of security? Must the Church always be in the rear, 
mourning over the ruins? Is the Church follo%ving the track 
of humanity in its wanderings to pick up the ^vounded instead 
of leading the march ? 

“ I see no alternative for the Churches but complete 
and final repudiation of war,” said Dr. F. W. Nor- 
wood, of the London City Temple, Avhen he was 
instituted President of the National Free Church 
Council in April, 1935. 

Similar statements by other Church leaders could be 
quoted. But too many of those who make them believe, 
as does Dr. Norwood, that the only way to prevent 
war is, in the last resort, to put some sort of armed 
force behind international law and the body which 
interprets it. 

I am afraid that this renders their repudiation of 
war useless. It means that war can be justified if it is 
war against an aggressor. And the enemy is al^vays 
the aggressor. It is our job to make the Churches 
realize this and induce them to abandon this last ditch 
of the war spirit. 

It is our job also to convince all those other people 
who are opposed to war, but who believe that an 
international force, imder the orders of the League of 
Nations, or some system of “ pooled security,” is the 
only alternative, that ours is the better way. I be- 
lieve that we can do it. An encouraging feature of the 
Peace Ballot was the number of persons who were 
unwilling to support military action against an aggres- 
sor, though this was represented as a means of ensuring 
Peace. 

Those of us ■who have signed the Peace Pledge 
should take every opportimity, at meetings of the 
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GAS MASKS FOR ALl! 

League of Nations Union and similar bodies, in private 
conversation, and by means of letters to national and 
local newspapers, to keep the Pacifist vie^vpoint in tlic 
forefront of men’s minds. I think that wc might 
even copy the methods of the Peace Ballot, and try 
to obtain signatures to the pledge by house-to-house 
canvassing. 

There are other ways in which we can bear testimony 
now to the faith that is in us. We can — and, I think, 
we. must — ^refuse to lend ourselves to any preparation 
for war such as is involved in air raid drill for civilians 
or their equipment wth gas masks. 

There is something peculiarly devilish about this 
form of war preparation. It is represented as a safety 
measure. Those who take part in it will learn how 
they may safeguard themselves and their loved ones 
in an air attack. That is a very real inducement 
to compliance. 

In actual fact, however, young children cannot 
operate an ordinary gas mask, and it is very doubtful 
whether any effective means of protecting them can 
be devised. It is doubtful even if any of the various 
appliances recommended can be of real service to 
adults. In chemical Avarfarc offence is usually at least 
one jump ahead of defence. As soon as gas-proof 
shelters can be constructed or gas masks produced 
in quantity for civilians, they will be out of date. 
Someone wll have discovered a new compound tliat 
will penetrate them. 

The authorities know that. But they still want air 
raid drill. “ Great importance is attached to the 
contribution ^vhich a well-informed and wcU-disciplincd 
civilian population can make in Itiding targets, both 
by day and by night.” 


Tr.s.». 
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There is also a psychological value in air raid drill 
from the militarist point of view. It creates the feel- 
ing that perhaps these raids won’t be so bad, after all, 
because people can protect themselves and know what 
to do. It develops a habit of obedience which will be 
exceedingly convenient if war should come. And it is 
almost certain to induce resentment against the Power 
which is thought to be threatening us, and whose 
attitude makes the drill necessary. 

For all these reasons I personally decline, and I 
hope that all who have signed the Peace Pledge will 
also decline, to have anything to do with these drills, 
whether they are voluntary or compulsory. 

If we take up this attitude, does that mean we shall 
refuse to use gas-proof shelters or gas masks if war 
comes and we are caught in an air raid? To be 
consistent, mustn’t we refuse to have anything to do 
with them? 

The idea behind this question is the same as that of 
the inquiry I quoted earlier in this chapter : “ If 
there is a blockade, and food comes to this country in 
ships under naval convoy, mustn’t I buy it ? ” 

The Pacifist in war time must be prepared to endure 
all things rather than abandon his principles, but he is 
not expected to sacrifice his own life uselessly. In so 
far as gas-proof shelters or gas masks can provide 
protection, he is quite entitled to avail himself of them. 
Nor is there any reason why he shouldn’t eat food 
brought to this country under convoy. 

Before you condemn this as illogical I want to teU 
you a story. 

Once upon a time there was a big house divided 
into flats. As usually happens in such cases, the 
occupants of some of these flats had grievances 
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A MODERN PARABLE 

against their neighbours and quarrels occasionally 
occurred. They were “ settled ” in a peculiarly stupid 
way, by the people in one flat setting fire to the home 
of the neighboiu-s whom they disliked. Usually their 
own rooms were badly burned before the blaze ^vas 
put out, and sometimes the whole house was en- 
dangered. But that didn’t stop them. This was the 
recognized method of conducting disputes. It had 
been employed as long as the oldest person in the 
house could remember, and before his time, ever since 
the house was built. And everybody said that, as 
long as quarrels arose — and of course there would 
always be quarrels — that was the only way in which 
they could be settled. 

In spite of the losses these fires entailed, the people 
in the house prospered. They got more and more 
furniture, all of it Wghly inflammable. They decided 
that the old stone staircases and corridors were too 
bare, and they biult wooden stairs and put parquet 
flooring and elaborate panelling evc^y^vhcrc. 

After they’d done that they put barrels of petrol 
on every landing, because it came in handy for clean- 
ing clothes. 

Then somebody said : “ But look here, tliis is all 
rather dangerous. Next time there is a ro^v and 
anybody sets fire to someone else’s flat, tlic whole 
house ■will go up with a bang and we’ll all be burned 
alive.” 

So they had a meeting to talk things over. After a 
great de^ of argument, some of them decided tljat the 
only way to make the house safe was to agree tliat, 
next time anybody set fire to a flat, they would all 
combine and bum his one, just to show that 
incendiarism didn’t pay. But tliey couldn’t get all 
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the jBats to consent to this, and everybody began to 
get in stocks of firelighters. 

Then, when all the flats were cluttered up with 
firelighters, the heads of families began to say : “ This 
is really very serious. We ought to have fire drill, 
so that, when the house begins to burn, we’ll all 
know what to do and perhaps some of us will escape.” 

Meanwhile, in a number of the flats, one or two 
of the more thoughtful people had been getting restive. 
They said : “ What’s the good of fire drill ? What 
we ought to do is to promise, and get everybody else 
to promise, not to start these senseless fires any more, 
and to clear all these firelighters and barrels of petrol 
out of the house.” So they refused to join in the fire 
drill because it wouldn’t prevent the house being 
burned down, and would distract people’s minds from 
the one really useful thing that could be done to make 
everybody safe. 

And the other occupants of the flats replied : 
“ You’ve no sense of duty. But remember, when the 
house goes up, you mustn’t use our nice fire escapes. 
It wouldn’t be consistent.” 

The end of the story ? It hasn’t an end — yet. But 
do you think the fire drill is really a very sensible idea, 
or that those who want to clear out the petrol and the 
firelighters, and to get a “ No incendiarism ” pledge 
from everybody, mustn’t use the fire escapes if their 
advice is ignored and the conflagration does come? 

I know it’s a stupid story. It’s the story of war 
in miniature — and there’s nothing more stupid than 
war. 
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XIII 

INVITATION TO A CIRCUS 


E very year thousands of people flock to see 
the Royal Tournament, the Aldershot Tattoo, 
the R.A.F. Display and similar spectacles. They go, 
not because they like war, but because they love a 
show. 

I believe that Peace must advertise too. I \vant 
to see a great Peace Circus touring this country, 
touring the whole world. 

Now, the Peace Circus can’t be the same as other 
shows. It can’t compete Avith a great miiitar)' display 
in the matter of pageantry and colour. It can’t 
provide the sort of thrill that audiences get at Olympia 
during the Christmas holidays. But it could, in 
favourable circumstances, offer to men and women 
everysvhere something infinitely more impressive than 
mimic battles or daring “stunts.” 

Have you ever heard the cro%vd at a Cup Final sing 
“ Abide with Me ” ? Long after cvcr>’ detail of tlic 
match has been forgotten, that lingers in the mcmor>'. 

I want to see — and hear — great gatherings of people 
singing the songs of Peace. I want to get them to 
listen to the message of Peace. I believe that they can 
find, in this adventure of tlic mind, a rich spiritual 
experience which tlicy shall not forget and which may, 
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** ** 

suZov^r demonstrations— which 

use these things, just as the old-fashioned circus 
advertised Itself by a parade of the town where it was 
pitching Its tent. 

But the essence of the Peace Circus, as I see it in 
my dream, would be Personality. 

There are certain men and women whose names are 
household words, who are recognized, throughout the 
world, as leaders in their own particular sphere of 
thought and activity. They are doing important 
things. To mterrupt the work on which they are 
engaged means definite loss, not only to themselves, 
but to the whole of humanity. 

But suppose a number of these men and women 
got together. Suppose they said to one another and 
to t e world . We beheve that what we are doing 
IS of permanent value to the race. But it requires 
a certain background — of civilization, of culture, of 
contmuing progress. To-day tHs background is in 
danger.^ Another world war would almost certainly 
destroy it and another war is aU too probable. There- 
ore we feel that the greatest contribution we can make, 
our supreme duty to the race, is to abandon the work 
which we are doing, and to try to awaken man- 
kind, before it is too late, to the danger in which it 
stands. 

We are dedicating ourselves, therefore, to the 
cause of Peace. We are embarking on a crusade to 
open men s eyes to the folly and wickedness of war. It 
is the only way in which we can ensure that all our 
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effort, all our achievement in the past — and all the 
effort and achievement of the others who have gone 
before us, and whose \vork we continue — shall not be 
wasted. It is the only ^vay in which we can ensure 
that we ourselves shall have successors and that, 
through the generations and through tlie centuries, 
the torch of knowledge shall be handed on, burning 
ever more brightly. We do not kno\v ho\v soon ^vc 
will be able to return to our own ^vork, but here, for 
the moment, is the one thing that \ve must do.” 

Suppose that these men and women said that. Sup- 
pose that they began a great Peace Campaign. 

Do you see my Peace Circus taking shape? Sup- 
pose that Albert Einstein and H. G. Wells, Henri 
Bergson and Bertrand Russell, and other leading 
scientists and philosophers came to this conclusion and 
went round the world preaching Peace. Suppose 
that they were joined by Gandhi and Tagore and 
Romain RoUand. 

Some of these outstanding personalities have already 
done a great deal, sacrificed a great deal, to further 
the cause of Peace and international understanding. 
But I think their power to move the world would be 
multiplied if they were to act together instead of 
separately. 

These men ^vould be “ draws ” in every civilized 
country. People ^vould want to hear ^vhat they had 
to say, whether they expected to agree with it or not. 
Their campaign ^vould be talked about, \vou!d mal:c 
men think. 

There are a number of otlicrs w’ho might join them. 
Maude Royden would lend both eloquence and 
organizing ability to the task j Lord Ponsonby and 
George Lansbury are both experienced and able 
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campaigners ; A. A. Milne would add to a passionate 
sincerity the salt of wit. Father Goughhn, the Ameri- 
can radio priest, whose influence stands so high 
throughout the United States, would find here a 
mission that was worthy of his crusading powers. 
George Lansbury would carry tremendous weight if 
he abandoned politics and their inevitable compromises 
to preach Christian Pacifism in the Peace Circus. 
Herbert Gray’s years of endeavour in the cause of 
Peace wotdd find here a fitting consummation. Sieg- 
fried Sassoon might read those poems which are so 
damning an indictment of war. Frank Crozier would 
speak with the authority of a soldier who knew, from 
experience, the full meaning of war. 

Some of the people I have mentioned might not be 
able to subscribe to the full Pacifist programme as I 
have outlined it. Among so many original thinkers 
there are bound to be ^fferences of opinion, even 
on the best way to ensure Peace. But I think they 
-must aU be agreed on one thing — the necessity of 
Pacifism — and it is to this that we must awaken the 
world. 

I wonder if those two redoubtable champions, George 
Bernard Shaw and G. K. Chesterton, would come in. 
There is an impish quality in G. B. S. that makes him 
delight in the role of Devil’s Advocate, but no one can 
expose more convincingly the shams and follies of 
war. And Chesterton, if he could stop thi nk ing in 
terms of the Middle Ages, would shatter the solemn 
conventions of militarism with gusts of Gargantuan 
laughter. 

Suppose, too, that Will Rogers could forget his 
himchred per cent Americanism, and give himself, for 
the duration of the Peace Campaign, to the world 
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cause, that shrewd good judgment and homely mt 
would carry conviction to many whom more elaborate 
arguments left cold. Rogers, remember, is much 
more than ahumorist.^ Remember, too, that Abraham 
Lincoln’s reputation was, for a long time, that of a 
lawyer-politician who told funny stories. 

There is another name that suggests itself to me. 
If only Lloyd George would do tlie big thing ; the 
biggest thing he has ever done ! He sees clearly the 
horror and the futility of war. He has no romantic 
illusions. If only he could be convinced that there 
is no way, short of complete Pacifism, of exorcizing the 
grim spectre whose wings darken the world, what an 
effect that would have upon the nations ! In a great 
Peace campaign he ivould find the fitting cro\vn of 
his amazing career. Smuts, too, who has succeeded 
to Balfour’s place as the philosopher-statesman — 
would he join ? He desires world Peace as much as 
any of us ; would, I think, risk much for Peace. Could 
we persuade him? 

And what of the leaders of the Christian Churches ? 
If a movement of this kind were launched, ^vould tlicy 
— could they — stand aside? I would like to see tlic 
Archbishop of Canterbury on the same platform as 
Einstein and Lloyd George and Gandhi, proclaiming 
the world’s need for Peace, vo^wng himself to Peace. 

I should like to see all the Churches, setting aside their 
differences of rite and dogma and government, joining 
to declare their unalterable opposition to ^var, tlicir 
allegiance to the Prince of Peace. 

Because I am an Anglican, I want the Church of 
England to take a foremost part in this. But there is 

^ Since the above ^\•as ^\•rittcn we have read with grot regret 
of the death of Mr. Will Rogers. 
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one Church whose aid is of primary importance — the 
Church that has a larger number , of adherents and a 
greater influence over their lives and modes of thought 
than any other throughout Christendom. I refer to 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Before now that Church has launched Crusades. 
Here is an opportunity for the greatest Crusade of all 
— a war to end war that would indeed be worthy of 
the name, because it would be a war of the spirit 
against the sins and stupidities that create material 
conflict. 

Imagine the effect — ^if the Pope put himself personally 
at the head of this Crusade, if “ the Prisoner of the 
Vatican ” became the Pilgrim of Peace, crossing seas 
and continents to declare the excommunication of war. 
He would win such a place in history as none who 
has sat in the chair of St. Peter has ever achieved 
before. 

This would, in the eyes of many, be a bigger thing 
than my Peace Circus, and perhaps it is more likely 
to come to pass. If it did, and if the Protestant 
communions still held aloof, hesitated, said neither 
“ yes ” nor “ no,” that would be the end of 
Protestantism. 

But I do not believe that the other Churches would 
be content to leave a monopoly of Christian teaching, 
on the one point most vital to the modem world and 
to civilization as we know it, in the hands of Roman 
Catholics. 

The Pope could not go everywhere. He would visit 
only the principal cities. And the same would be 
true of my Peace Circus. But the Pope’s message 
would be repeated from every Roman Catholic pulpit. 
And I have no doubt that there would be men and 
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women of ability and standing who would be willing 
to take the Peace Circus’ message into every corner 
of the lands included in its itinerary. 

But that does not exhaust the possibilities of the 
Peace Crusade. There remain three great fields — 
offering perhaps the widest opportunities of all. 
Wireless. The Cinema. The Press, 

All three would take eognizance of the Crusade 
as News — and Big News. But — at least in countries 
like America — the Peace Circus could also buy time 
on the wireless and so secure for its stars greater 
audiences than they could get in any other way. 
Some of these stars, indeed, may be able to speak into 
a microphone but unequal to the physical strain of 
addressing a large meeting. 

Then — why not a Peace film, or a scries of Peace 
films ? The Pope talking about Peace. Einstein, 
Shaw, Wells, and the oAers talking about Peace. 
Arthur Wragg drawng one of those tremendous 
arraignments of the bestial savagery of war that grip 
you by the throat. Low at work on a cartoon that 
strips militarism of its pretentious pomps and exposes 
its futility and meanness. 

I should like, too, to persuade Korda to make 
a film of the martyrdom of man upon the cross 
of war. A picture that ivould show the “ decisive 
battles ” deciding axactly notliing, and all the ruin 
and desolation and heartbreak of the long centuries 
of strife. 

Or if Charlie Chaplin were to help, what a film wc 
might have of the little man, bewildered and afraid, 
caught up in the dreadful machinery of svar. I svas 
once told — do not know svitii svhat truth — lliat 
Chaplin’s secret ambition was to play Hamlet. Here 
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would be a still greater role, a role that might help to 
change the course of history, save millions of lives ! 

And now the Press. Sir Harold Bellman has sug- 
gested that the advertising professions of Britain and 
the United States might combine to “ sell ” the idea 
of Peace. I believe that, as a matter of fact, a certain 
amount of Peace advertisement has been carried by 
American papers, but there is a great deal more that 
might be done, if money for the purpose were available. 

There are signs also of the growth among journalists 
of a sense that professional honour and their responsi- 
bility as individuals alike demand an especial care in 
dealing with, or commenting on, international affairs. 
We still have war scares. We stiU have unfair comment. 
We still have the distortion or the suppression of news. 
But journalists, as a class, are beginning to be ashamed 
of these things, and they are not so frequent, or so 
dangerous, as formerly. 

Newspapers, also, depend upon the good will of 
the public. In so far as we create a public opinion 
which repudiates war and pursues Peace, we must 
influence the Press in the same direction. And pubhc 
and Press together will influence Parliament. 

That is why I believe that this idea of the Peace 
Circus is an important one, that it holds out a new 
hope to Humanity. 

I know, of course, that it is only a dream. But I 
believe that we must have the courage of our dreams. 
It was a dream that sent Our Lord along the road to 
Calvary. It was a dream that sent St. Paul out to 
preach to the Gentiles. A dream that changed the 
world. 
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XIV 

PEACE NEED NOT BE DULL 

I HAVE tried, in these pages, to set out, not only 
the Christian view of war, but also the common- 
sense case against this greatest and most costly of 
human follies. I have tried to strip it of its romantic 
trappings, to expose the pretences \vhich seek to retain 
it as a prerogative of the League of Nations and a 
guarantee of Peace. 

I do not know how far I have succeeded. I cannot 
even be absolutely sure that I am right in all that I 
have %vritten. I believe every word of it — and yet 
there are times when the demons of doubt assail me 
and ask whether perhaps, in expressing the extreme 
Pacifist view, I am not playing into the hands of the 
enemies of Peace. May there not, after all, be more 
practioal utility, more real hope of permanent Peace, in 
the League of Nations and the idea of collective security ? 
Am I in danger of injuring the cause I have at heart 
by putting its claims too high? 

Again and again — in the silence of tlic night, among 
the manifold duties and preoccupations of Uic day, 
these questions have presented tlicmsclves, and I have 
tried to ansu’cr them. 

I can find no final ans%s’cr. I can only \sTitc dov.Ti, 
as I have done in tliis book, the trutli as I see it. I can 
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only hope that, when my words are read, they will 
help to make people think — and perhaps to act. 

But I do know this. Whatever compromise may 
offer the greatest chance of practical achievement now, 
in the long run mankind must renounce war utterly 
and completely, or the nations will perish in a mutual 
ruin. And the bold course — the extreme view — ^makes 
a far greater appeal to the heart and the imagination 
of mankind than the nice calculations of a colourless 
expediency. 

I also know that Humanity will never realize its 
full possibilities, will never grow to its full stature, so 
long as war remains even a possibility. 

Many pressing and urgent problems confront the 
world to-day. In every land great individual fortunes 
co-exist with mass poverty ; wealth and unemploy- 
ment, luxury and misery increase side by side and 
step by step. Machinery is mastering man. While, 
on the one hand, science increases the good things of 
life to a degree hitherto unheard of, on the other it 
clangs to the gates of promise against the hopeless 
hordes of destitution. 

I do not believe that this paradox is inevitable, that 
there is no way out of the impasse in which we find 
ourselves. But if we are to discover a cinre for poverty 
and its attendant evils, we must give the whole of our 
minds and energies to the task. We cannot afford 
to divert any part of om- eflfort to war or preparation 
for war. 

Do you realize that when we build battleships and 
bombing aeroplanes we are spending money that 
might have bought milk for babies, or established 
nimsery schools, or swept away slums, or helped un- 
employed men to make a new start on the road to 
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independence and self-respect ? Or that the thought 
which we give to new engines of destruction, more 
elaborate systems of defence, or more formidable 
methods of attack, might solve the riddles of expanding 
production and contracting markets? 

The end of war would not be the end of the com- 
bative instincts. But they would be directed into netv 
channels — “ sublimated ” is, I believe, tlie fashionable 
word. And isn’t it better that we should fight poverty 
and ugliness and vice and squalor and disease rather 
than one another? 

Here, indeed, victory would be xvorth winning, and 
not an idle mockery. But victory demands an un- 
divided effort. 

Suppose that one Government — our Government — 
decided to show the rest of the tvorld the \vay. Sup- 
pose it said : “ Wc shall not go to tvar any more, and 
therefore we do not require an army, or a nav>', or an 
air force any more. We are going to use tlic resources 
wc shall thus make available to better Uic material 
condition of our people, and to finance medical and 
general scientific research, not only for our own 
benefit, but for the benefit of all the world. Ever)’ 
discovery our scientists make will be communicated 
at once to all the civilized nations. Wc have had %var 
loans in the past. Now wc arc going to have a 
Peace Loan. Wc are going to tackle die economic 
and sociEd problems of to-day \vith the same whole- 
hearted resolution that wc displayed in the ^Vorld 
War.” 

I think that such a declaration would have a pro- 
found effect upon the peoples of llic ^vorld. And 
our Government — or any other Government \vhicli 
decided to take this step — could ensure tliat iu decision 
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and the reasons which had inspired it were made 
known throughout the earth. 

State-controlled broadcasting can be used to create 
a chauvinistic psychology. But there is a very real 
sense in which wireless has obliterated the old national 
frontiers. While the printed word is at the mercy of 
censors and customs officials, the spoken word is free 
of the ether. It can be heard wherever there is a 
wireless set to receive it. And the natural instinct 
of the wireless enthusiast, his passion for foreign 
stations, provides a wide audience for any expression 
of ideas which is, in itself, interesting and attractive. 
Even if the ideas are considered objectionable, they 
are stiU listened to — and talked about. How many 
English Conservatives have heard the English broad- 
casts from Moscow and discussed them with their 
friends ? 

Wireless could be used by a Peace Government, 
launching an experiment of the kind we are consider- 
ing, to meike known its aims to the world. Even if 
the statements were made only in English, that lan- 
guage is understood by more people all over the globe 
than any other. But they would be translated into 
other tongues, and the translations broadcast. The 
German wotJd be able to hear them in German, and 
the Frenchman in French. 

And, step by step, as the great adventure proceeded, 
the world wotdd be informed by wireless of the progress 
made. 

I attach the greatest importance to broadcasting. 
If it is used in the right way, it can form a direct link 
between the nations that will make impossible the 
misrepresentations, the lies that lead to war. Frank- 
ness and goodwill can exorcise suspicion and fear ; 
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understanding replace the blind panic that sets armies 
on the march. 

But let us visualize the realization of our dreams. 
Let us assume that the nations have disarmed, that 
the reign of universal peace has at last begun. How 
will Humanity fare when the bright eyes of danger no 
longer beckon, and the old heroic virtues are lost and 
forgotten ? 

Is heroism a monopoly of the ^varrior? I have 
kno^vn it in humble homes, where adversity has tried 
the souls of men and women and found them pure 
gold. The widowed mother, battling to give her 
children food and clothing and shelter and opportunity, 
does not see herself as a heroine, but she needs, and 
displays, a courage greater than the soldier’s. The 
man who, assailed by sickness and unemployment, a 
prey to unmerited disaster, yet goes bravely on 
and tries to build up a new career from the ruins 
of the old, would scoff if you called him a hero. But 
that is what he is. 

They do not face actual physical danger? 

\Vhcn we banish danger from the world, there uill 
be no more life. Every time a child is bom, a woman 
goes down into the Valley of the Shadow of Dcatli. 

For tliose who desire it, there ^\’ill alwa>'s be ad- 
venture. There arc mountains to climb, seas and skies 
to navigate, unknown lands to explore, secrets of 
knowledge and healing to unveil. 

Do you know the story of modern medicine — of 
the great discoveries tlmt, in our own day, have solved 
many of the mysteries of disease and opened new 
avenues of cure and prevention ? It is a story' of 
brilliant intellectual effort and achievement, but it 
is also somctliing infinitely more. It is a story' of the 
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most frightful risks willingly incurred, of unparalleled 
self-sacrifice. In this battle, Death has always re- 
treated, but he has contested every inch of the way, 
and all too often the men who have given new hope 
and new life to others have been unable to save them- 
selves. The milestones of medical progress are the 
graves of the martyrs of research. 

We can never hope to make either air or ocean safe 
for mankind. In the future, as in the past, there will 
be tempest and earthquake, flood and fire, volcanic 
eruption and tidal wave. Wherever we are, however 
quietly the normal tenor of life may run, there will 
always be sudden emergencies to_test our courage and 
resource ; there will always be circumstances in which 
we shall be called upon to face “ the alternative of 
life and death ” — to make the decision between 
others and ourselves. 

The greatest stories of heroism, indeed, belong to 
peace, not to war. Centuries hence, when all the 
Victoria Crosses of the Great War have been forgotten, 
men shall still tell how Lawrence Oates, that “very 
gallant gentleman,” walked out into the Antarctic 
blizzard so that his comrades might have a chance of 
survival. 

I do not think there is any reason to fear that peace 
will be dull. But war very often is. What the poet 
has called “ the long littleness of life ” has never been 
more keenly felt, or more oppressive, than in the 
trenches. 

We do not take danger or excitement out of 
life when we turn our backs on war — ^unless, indeed, 
we find our excitement in murder. But is life — ordi- 
nary, everyday life — any less interesting or less worth- 
while because men no longer kill each other for a 
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look or a word ? Would any of us like to return to 
the days when every man’s hand ^vas against his 
neighbour’s and sudden death lurked in the shadow 
of every thicket? 

Life to-day is immeasurably fuller than it has ever 
been before. There is no longer any need to seek 
escape from monotony in the original blood sport, 
the slaughter of men. 

The greater variety of interests, the ^'asdy increased 
opportunities of recreation, arc reflected in the decline 
of drunkenness. Men no longer need tlic artificial 
gaiety of intoxication. They no longer want to forget 
the world around them — it offers too much. 

In these circumstances, the wish for \var is tlic wish 
for an unhealthy and unnatural stimulation, such as 
the drugtaker finds in heroin or hashish or cocaine. 
Apart from moral considerations altogether, tlic 
common sense of mankind froivns upon tlic dope fiend. 
In the same way, once our minds are cleared of in- 
herited prejudices, we shall frown on war. 

Already, indeed, except where it has been pcr\’crtcd 
by a vicious and unscrupulous propaganda, the mind 
of youth is overwhelmingly Pacifist. The clear eyes 
of tlic younger generation arc piercing the shams of 
ivar. 

In their hands lies tlic hope of the world. Humanity 
stands at the cross-roads. But if youth chooses tlic 
way of comradeship and trust rather tlian the blind 
alley of fear and hatred, there is no limit which wc 
may set to the omvard march of Man. Evciy' cis’ili- 
zation the world has knoivn has crashed at tlic end — 
war has ovcrtliroira it. But wc, if wc renounce war, 
have the opportunity of building a civilization which 
shall endure. 
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Nearly loo years ago a great Jew who was also a 
great Englishman wrote, at the end of a book penned 
“ in an age of political infidelity, of mean passions, and 
petty thoughts ” — a period, in short, remarkably 
similar to' our own : 

Time, that brings all things, has brought also to the mind of 
England some suspicion that the idols they have so long wor- 
shipped, and the oracles that have so long deluded them, are 
not the true ones. . . . We live in an age when to be young 
and to be indifferent can be no longer synonymous. We must 
prepare for the coming hour. The claims of the Future are 
represented by suffering millions ; and the Youth of a Nation 
are the Trustees of Posterity. 

These words are as applicable to oiu* situation to-day 
as they were to that when the young Disraeli set them 
on paper. More so, perhaps, for the issues at stake 
are graver. If youth allows itself to be cozened or 
cheated or dragooned into war, there may be an end 
for ever of all that, down the arches of the centuries, 
with infinite labour and sacrifice, our fathers have 
built ; an end- of all our hopes of social justice, our 
dreams of a fuller, richer life for all mankind. 

Shall we choose Mars and the suicide of civilization, 
or Christ and its fulfilment? It is Youth that must 
decide. 

In addition to the books mentioned in the text, the following may 
be read by those who wish to study the War question more deeply : — 

Religion Renounces War. By Walter W. Van Kirk. {]VilleU, 
Clark & Co., Chicago and New Tork.) 

Anthology of Armageddon, Edited by Bernard Newman and 
I. O. Evans. {Dads Archer.) 

Cry Havoc. By Beverley Nichob. {Cape.) 

Is War Obsolete? By G. Raven. (G. Alien & Unwin.) 

Preface to Peace. Norman Angell. {Hamish Hamilton.) 
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